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PART I: INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



The rapid emergence of criminal justice as a national concern 
together with the clear indication that higher education should play an 
important role meeting the manpower needs of this field, prompted the 
State University System of Florida in cooperation with the State Division 
of Community Colleges to seek the funding necessary to conduct an inten- 
sive planning effort. This effort would be directed toward determining 
how higher education might best respond to the anticipated manpower needs 
of Florida's system of criminal justice. 

The Criminal Justice Education Project was initiated in January 
1971 as a result of a grant received through the Governor's Council on 
Criminal Justice. This action was taken in response to the obvious 
necessity to address the manpower needs of the criminal justice field 
in Florida in a systematic way as well as to identify the role of higher 
education as related to these findings. The overall goal was to develop 
a method and organizational structure for continued comprehensive plan- 
ning, development, coordination, and evaluation of post-secondary educa- 
tional programs related to criminal justice within the State of Florida. 
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The basic objectives identified as pertinent to the successful realiza- 
tion of this project were: 

1. To develop a system for updating current manpower and educa- 
tional data regarding criminal justice personnel in the State of 
Florida. The need for accurate information of this type is acute in 
several ways. This field, perhaps more than any other involving educa- 
tion, necessitates a close articulation between manpower needs and 
educational resources. A need exists to identify and inventory the 
quantitative and qualitative educational requirements of criminal jus- 
tice personnel by determining the present educational capabilities as 
well as assessing the need for degree programs to serve the State's 
criminal justice manpower. Through this "linking up'^ of manpower 
needs and educational resources, problem areas may be identified and 
solutions offered. These proposels may suggest the initiation of new 
programs, the revision of existing programs or the phasing out of 
obsolete programs. Through the planning and coordination resulting 
from this process, the Criminal Justice Education Project has assisted 
in increasing the availability of programs able to respond more 
appropriately to the needs of criminal justice throughout Florida. 

2. To delineate educational goals and plans for community 
colleges, institutions of the State University System, and appropriate 
private institutions, thus providing for the differential use of staff 
having varying levels of education and who are. more responsive to the 
needs of the agencies of criminal justice in the State. This objective 
includes the need to postulate the basic components of a curriculum for 
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institutions offering associate, baccalaureate or graduate degrees in the 
criminal justice field consonant with the role and scope of each given 
institution, 

3, To provide consultation and assistance in grant preparation for 
post-secondary institutions. This service is invaluable in assisting 
educational institutions to secure the financial resources necessary 
for implementing needed programs expeditiously. 

4. To develop comprehensive plans and guidelines for education 
in the criminal justice field in accordance with the manpower needs 
and educational goals identified by this intensive planning effort. 

Current and projected manpower needs of the criminal justice 
system have been comprehensively identified to the degree possible 
within the allotted time-frame and available informational resources. 
Collected data has been analyzed on a statewide basis in an effort 
to determine the most meaningful educational response to meet the 
needs of personnel working in these areas. 

The principle activities have been directed toward opening 
channels of communication, gathering the considerable daca important 
to the problem, and assisting educational institutions with obtaining 
funds to implement needed programs. During the fall 1971, workshops 
were conducted around the State with participants attending from all 
facets of the criminal justice system and all levels of post-secondary 
education. From these five one-day sessions, which focused on small 
group discussion and problem indentif ication, came a comprehensive 
grasp of the *'state of the art" in Florida, a much needed articulation 
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between education and agency personnel, and an impressive series of 
recommendations for furtb.er educational planning to meet manpower needs. 

Using questionnaires, interview schedules and information collected 
by other agencies, an extensive data collection effort addressing present 
and projected manpower needs as well as current educational response has 
been completed by the project staff* This study's results clearly indi- 
cate the acute need to upgrad criminal justice personnel and that 
educational resources in Florida have endeavored to respond to these 
needs, often with the restrictions of severely limited resources. 

The purpose of this master plan is to provide a document for 
program development which may be used by the State University System, 
the State Division of Community Colleges and the private educational 
sector. State and local criminal justice agencies should also find the 
document useful in their personnel plans. Also, this final report of the 
Criminal Justice Education Project has been placed in a format compatible 
with the needs of the Governor's Council on Criminal Justice for a 
Master Plan for Upgrading Criminal Justice Personnel, as required by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

This report is divided into four major areas of discussion. Part 
Two presents the current status of criminal justice manpower in the state 
in terms of quantity, type and educational attainment. This section pro- 
files the personnel of the three major subsystems - police services, 
adjudication and habilitation. Part Three presents the current educational 
response to manpower needs in the field of criminal justice. This section 
describes the Florida educatioi>al system followed by an overview of the 



criminal justice related educational programs in the State, both public 
and private, and characterizing profiles of each school sponsoring such 
a program. 

Part Four represents an effort to provide education and workload 
standards and goals for criminal justice personnel. These were devel- 
oped through consultation and coordination with appropriate criminal 
justice agencies and their representatives throughout the State. This 
component of the plan should be viewed as a working paper for consider- 
ation by Florida's Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 
as well as by agencies and educators in developing plans and guide- 
lines. It is anticipated that task analysis programs will be funded 
for purposes of providing refinements and adjustments to this section 
of the document. Throughout Parts Two and Four, reference is made to 
criminal justice system personnel positions as either professional or 
para-prof essionsl. For the purposes of this study, professional positions 
are defined as those requiring the baccalaureate degree as a minimum edu- 
cational criterion. Para-professional positions require less than a 
baccalaureate degree, with the attainment of the associate degree a general 
requisite for true para-professional status. 

The final major section of this document is intended to provide 
implementation guidelines for educational institutions attempting to 
design and develop programs to meet manpower requirements in the field 
of criminal justice. This part concludes with recommendations for 
program areas and priorities in criminal justice education. These 
recommendations will be used by the Governor's Council on Criminal 



Justice ^.s a basis for funding educational efforts to upgrade criminal 
justice personnel in the State. 

The appropriate staff of the State University System and the 
State Division of Community Colleges have reviewed and approved the 
recommendations set forth in this document. Furthermore, they join 
the project staff in urging the acceptance of these recommendations 
as the educational component for the Governor's Council on Criminal 
Justice's policy regarding the upgrading of criiLinal justice personnel 
in the State of Florida. 
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PART II 

CURRENT STATUS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE MANPOWER IN FLORIDA 
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Florida's system of criminal justice is a complex and diverse 
blend of local and state level components, each with varying degrees of 
responsibility and authority. '.?h9 total criminal justice system for 
the State is divided into three distinguishable subsystems — police 
services, adjudication, and habilitation. While each subsystem deals 
with an identifiable social a.»d political process, no subsystem is 
discrete either conceptually or in operation. "The total system must 
be sequentially examined to understand its process and total scope. 

Of the three subsystems, police services represent the initial and 
most active area of citizen-system interaction. The term police 
services is utilized to describe" this subsystem, rather than the more 
familiar term of law enforcement since it more accurately describes the 
funr.r.ional role this segtaent of the criminal justice system fulfills 
in our society. Most police functioning is in response to requests 
from community members for "called-f or'' services as opposed to activities 
associated with law enforcement and crime suppression. In Florida, local 
level agencies bear the major citizen response burden particularly in 
public service areas not related directly to actual law enforcement 
activities. State efforts in the area of police services are then 
designed to augment local capabilities and fill any voids caused by 
limited resources and jurisdictions. 
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Trial level adjudication comprises the second criminal justice 
subsystem. This part of the system functionally initiates subsequent to 
arrest and proceeds through conviction, adjudication and sentencing of 
the offender • Adjudicatory services for the State have been recently 
revised under amended Article V of the Florida Constitution, effective 
January 1, 1973. This article streamlined all trial courts, formerly 
shared by all levels of government v;ith each having responsibility for 
varying jurisdictions with a two-tiered trial system composed of county 
courts and circuit courts. These two courts have jurisdiction over all 
offenses 'committed in violation of state, county and municipal criminal 
sanctions. 

Habilitative services, the third subsystem in Florida's criminal 
justice process, has become the primary responsibility of the state 
government. Under this centralized habilitative concept, three state 
agencies provide criminal justice services. Two of these are housed 
within the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services: 
the Division of Corrections and the Division of Youth Services; while 
the third, the Probation and Parole Commission, was established by 
statute as a separate organization. Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on encouraging individual communities to expand and upgrade the scope of 
their local rehabilitation services. As the scope of sta»;e services 
develops toward a community-based system of offender habilitation, each 
subsystems proportion of the total distribution of criminal justice 
manpower in the State is illustrated in Figure 1. Police services and 
habilitative manpower figures represent actual sworn officers or ccrrec- 
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tional personnel. However, in view of the afore mentioned Article V 
levision of the State's court system, totals for adjudication are list 
as Full Time Equivalent (FTE) personnel based on the number of trial 
court judges statewide. 




Figure 1. 

Criminal Justice Manpower January 1973 
Number and Percent by Subsystem 
Total Systems Personnel 20775 
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Chapter 1; The Subsystem of Police Services in Florida 

The system of police services in the State is effected at 
either a state agency or a county /municipal agency level of service 
delivery, although a significant representation of Federal personnel 
is also evidenced. Pursuant to the passage of Florida's Police 
Minimum Standards Act in 1967, the Bureau of Police Standards has been 
charged to insure effective training for police recruits and police 
officers and to certify officers so trained. With the exception of 
'^grandfathered" officers and Federal officers, all of the State's 
13192 sworn personnel providing police services in the State must meet 
the standards of this Bureau. At the Federal level, an estimated 
550 personnel representing various Federal agencies presently perform 
law enforcement functions on specific task assignments throughout the 
State. 

At the State level, 1663 sworn personnel representing some 15 
agencies provide specialized law enforcement and police services on a 
statewide basis. Of these State organizations, the two major law 
enforcement agencies are the Florida Department of Law Enforcement 
and the Division of Florida Highway Patrol. The Florida Department of 
Law Enforcement became operational in 1967 and its current police 
service role includes the investigation of criminal law violations 
in general, organized crime, rioting, narcotic and drug abuse vio- 
lations, and the misconduct of public officials. With more than 200 
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sworn officers, this department proviaos a three-phased police service 
function to the State. The first of these functions is. the investiga- 
tory and apprehension role cited above. Secondly, the department 
provides crime information system services, primarily in two activity 
areas: the Florida Crime Information Center (FCIC) and Florida's 
Uniform Crime Report (UCR) System, Finally, the Department of Law 
Enforcement provides requested services to municipal, county and 
other state law enforcement agencies. The other major manpower pool 
of sworn personnel at the state level is the Division of Florida Highway 
Patrol. Numbering more than 950 sworn officers, this division is tasked 
to patrol the highways and regulate, control and direct the movement of 
traffic statewide, and to assist other agencies of the state in quelling ' 
mobs and riots, guarding prisoners and policing disaster areas. 

In addition to these two large agencies, numerous other state 
agencies include sworn personnel serving the specific tasking of the 
agency. These agencies include the Division of Beverage and Pari- 
Mvtuel Wagering, the Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Marine Resources and Game and Fresh Water Fish, the Bureau of Arson and 
Fire Prevention, and the campus police agencies of the State University 
System. 

However, the vast majority of police services are provided by the 
State's 379 county and municipal agencies. This total includes 67 
county sheriff and public safety agencies and 312 municipal and city 
police departments. County police services employ 4151 sworn officers 
with departments ranging in size from the small (leas than five personnel) 
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operations of the State's rural northern counties to the complex 
operations of the Dade County Department of Public Safety. While 
jurisdiction and responsibility for police services the entire 
county served, the major thrust of county agencies is directed toward 
unincorporated and other areas not maintaining their own municipal 
police services. Uithin incorporated municipalities, the 312 local 
police departments employ some 7378 sworn officers and range in size 
from single man "night-watch" operations to larger urban departments 
sucn as Tampa and Orlando. These local municipal agencies provide the 
largest manpower resource for providing "called-f or" police services to 
the citizens of the State. 

In addition, it is important to note that although private 
security and police service agencies are not considered in this study, 
they significantly effect the total scope of police services in the Scate. 
A Department cf Justice study estimates that private security and police 
agencies, on a nationwide basis, approximate 100 to 200 percent of their 
public counterparts."^ Based on this estimate, between 13,000 and 26,000 
private security and police personnel are employed in Florida. The impact 
of these private police services is especially relevant in view of growing 
efforts to license and regulate individual private police .practitioners 
rather than their agency as is the current practice. These efforts may 
forseeably include a private police "minimum standards" requirement. 

James S. Kakalik and Sorrel Wildhorn, The Private Police Industry; 
Nature and Extent Volume II , The Rand Corporation. Published in 
by the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
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Methodological Comment. 

The source of all data concerninfi the subsystem of police 
services in the state was the Bureau of Police Standards, Department 
of Community Affairs which maintains records on all sworn officers 
in the state by agency. Data was retrieved from the Bureau's master 
tape which included all sworn personnel as of 15 January 1973, This 
master tape is updated weekly incorporating informational changes 
submitted by each agency ^s training officer or police standards co- 
ordinator. This weekly informational input is verified on a quarterly 
basis « 

This data resource provided the total sworn manpower in the state 
stratified by personnel function (e.g., patrolmen and deputies as entry 
level personnel, sergeants and lieutenants as supervisory, etc.), 
educational attainment, and age. These factors were then placed in two 
variable relationships to provide the most meaningful manpower- 
education profile of police services personnel. While the importing 
of profiling these personnel by personnel function, educational attain- 
ment, and age will become clearer in the subsequent discussions in 
Part's Three and Four dealing with education and workload standards and 
goals and the educational programming required to meet manpower needs, at 
this point it will suffice to note that police services manpower for the 
state was examined to determine the above mentioned relationships. 
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Profile of Police Services Manpower 

The following two presentations illustrate the disposition of 
police services personnel on a statewide basis. Figure 2 illustrates 
the distribution of police personnel in municipal, county or state 
agencies. Clearly illustrated is the 87.4 percent distribution of 
police services personnel at the local level. State level manpower 
representing 12.6 percent of total police services is further strati- 
fied as either Florida Department of Law Enforcement, Florida Highway 
Patrol or the other State agency personnel. 



*State Agencies: 
FDLE .9% (124) 
FHP 7.3% (964) 
Other 4.4% (575) 




Figure 2. 

Police Services Manpower January 197 Z 
Agency Distribution of Sworn Personnel 
Total Subsystem Personnel 13292 
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Figure S. 

Distribution of Manpower by Personnel Function 
Total 13122 Does not Include 70 lion-responses 




The distribution of manpower by personnel function in Figure 3 is 
stratified by four generally accepted functional divisions — entry, 
supervisory, command, and administrative. Entry level personnel com- 
prise 71.5 percent of the total and include police officers and 
deputies. Supervisory personnel total 16.9 percent of statewide manpower 
and include corporals, special investigators, sergeants and lieutenants. 
Command personnel, accounting for 8.2 percent of police services manpower, 
include captains, directors of personnel, records, patrol and data/majors, 
and inspectors. The final category of personnel function, administrative/ 
executive, includes assistant chiefs, chief-deputies, deputy directors, 
lieutenant colonels, public safety directors, chiefs of police and county 
sheriffs. These executive personnel comprise 3.4 percent of the total 
police services manpower. 
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Figures 4 and 5 relate the factors of educational attainment and 
age to these personnel function categories. Figure 6 shows the educa- 
tional attainment of sworn personnel by age grouping. Collectively 
these tables provide a profile of manpower in the police subsystem. 

In examining the breakdown of personnel by either educational 
attainment or age, it must be remembered that Figures 4 and 5 list 
percentages of actual sworn officers in each perconnel function area 
rather than the absolute number of officers. A higher percentage 
does not necessarily mean a higher number of officers in any category. 
For example: in Figure 4, 7.2 percent of administrative personnel 
hold the bachelors degree while only 4.3 percent of entry level 
personnel hold such a degree. However, 4»3 percent of total (9378) 
entry personnel is a considerably larger figure than 7.2 percent of 
the total (444) administrative personnel. Another example, taken from 
Figure 5 shows that while only 7.1 percent of the entry personnel fall 
in the 46-55 year group, supervisory personnel have 21.6 percent of 
their number in that age strata. Again, however, 7.1 percent of the 
total (9378) is approximately 660 sworn officers while 21.6 percent of 
the total (2225) supervisory personnel Is approximately 418 officers. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF FLORIDA'S POLICE SERVICE PERSONNEL 1973 

Percent Educational Attainment by Personnel Function 

Total 





Entry 
(9378) 


Supervisory 
(2225) 


Command 
(1075) 


Administrative 
(444) 


of All 
(13122) 


GED 


11.7 


12.1 


13.0 


20.7 


12.1 


H.S. 


75.2 


70.6 


69.9 


66.1 


73.7 


Associate 


8.7 


10.0 


11.2 


3.1 


9.0 


Bachelors 


4.3 


6.5 


5.2 


7.2 


4.8 


Masters 


.1 


.7 


.6. 


2.1 


.3 


PhD 


.0 


.0 


.1 


.8 


.0 



Total 

of All 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0% 



Figure 4. 



STATE SUMMARY OF FLORIDA'S POLICE SERVICE PERSONNEL 1973 
Percent Distribution of Age by Personnel Function 

Total 

Entry Supervisory Command Administrative of All 



(9378) (2225) (1075) (AAA) (13122) 

Under 21 .0 .2 .0' .0 .1 

21-25 1A.9 .6 .1 .9 10.8 

26-35 55.7 31.2 12.6 11.6 A6.5 

36-A5 20.3 AO. 2 A1.6 2A.5 25.6 

A6-55 7.1 21.6 36.3 36.3 13.0 

56-60 1.3 4.2 6. A 15.4 2.7 

61-65 .4 1.5 2.2 8.2 1.0 

65+ .3 .5 .8 3.2 .5 

Total of 

All 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



F-Cgure S. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF FLORIDA^S POLICE SERVICE PERSONNEL 1973 
Percent Educational Attainment by Age Distribution 

Under Total 





21 


21-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-55 


56-60 


61-65 


65+ 


of All 


GED 


12.5 


5.0 


10.5 


15.9 


17.2 


14.0 


17.6 


.0 


12.2 


H.S. 


77.1 


72.2 


73.1 


74.3 


74.3 


79.2 


75.3 


89.7 


73.7 


Associates 


8.3 


14.0 


10.7 


6.7 


3.9 


3.0 


1.2 


.0 


9.0 


Bachelors 


2.1 


8.7 


5.4 


2.7 


3.9 


2.6 


5.9 


7.7 


4.8 


Masters 


.0 


.0 


.4 


.2 


.5 


.8 


.0 


.0 


.3 


PhD 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.0 


2.6 


.0 


Total of 
All 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Figure 6. 
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FLORIDA'S STATE TRIAL COURT SYSTEM 
31 December 1972 



Circuit Courts 
(67) 



Juvenile 
Courts 
(67) 



I 



Felony Courts 
Of Record 
(3) 



Criminal Courts 
Of Record 
(6) 



Courts Of 
Record 
(6) 



County Judges 's 
Courts 
(40) 



County Courts 
(18) 



District 
County Court 



Civil and 
Criminal Court 



Court of 
Record 



Justices of 
the Peace 
(40) 



Traffic Courts 
(1) 



Magistrate' s 
Courts 
(3) 



Indicates appellate review or Constitutional questions 
for consideration by the Supreme Court. 
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Chapter 2; The Subsystem of Trial Level Adjudication In Florida 

The system of adjudication at the trial level in Florida underwent 
a comprehensive revision following the ratification of the amended Article 
V of the Florida Constitution (see Figures 7 and 8). This action became 
effective on 1 January 1973 and significantly restructured the criminal 
trial court process for all state courts. Prior to this time, excepting 
the 67 circuit and juvenile courts, trial courts were created to meet 
local needs. This had historically proved a complex and confusing 
judicial hierarchy ranging from Justices of the Peace and Magistrate's 
Courts to Felony and Criminal Courts of Record. 

FLORIDA'S STATE TRIAL COURT SYSTEM 
1 January 1973 

f 

i 

I 

Circuit Courts 
(20) 



County Courts 
(67) 

Indicates appellate review or Constitutional 

questions for consideration by the Supreme Court. 

Figicre 8. 
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Under the stipulations of Article V and the structuring of the 
Supreme Court and the Legislature, Florida is divided into twenty 
judicial districts. Each district, which may include from one to 
seven counties, has at least two circuit judges. There is total of 
261 circuit judges statewide. As provided by Supreme Court rule, 
within each circuit, a Chief Judge is chosen. This Chief Judge is 
responsible for the administrative supervision of the circuit court 
and county courts in his circuit. 

At the local level, each county has at least one county judge 
who may hold court throughout the county. There are 1A8 county 
judges statewide. County Courts, under Article V, generally have 
original jurdisdiction in all criminal misdemeanor cases not cognizable 
by circuit courts, all violations of municipal and county ordinances, and 
all civil proceedings in which the matter in controversy does not exceed 
the sum of $2500.00. 

Circuit courts deal with all felonies, misdemeanors arising out of 
the same circumstances as a felony which is also charged, and all cases 
dealing with juvenile justice. Appeals from county courts may also be 
heard by the respective circuit court as well as most probate matters, 
actions involving real property, and cases involving tax assessment or toll 

The revisions of judicial structuring affected by Article V have 
potentially streamlined this process phase of criminal justice in Florida. 
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However, an examination of the new court system's structure does 
not present the total scope of the adjudication process. Not directly 
experienced by the defendant as he passes through this phase of the 
system is the role of court administration personnel. With the 
responsibility for supervision and administration of each circuit and 
the county courts within falling upon the Chief Judge of the circuit, 
it is obvious that such tasking cannot always be done personally by 
the Chief Judge in addition to his regular judicial duties. In a 
large circuit, such as the fourth, the extensiveness of such managerial 
tasks is readily apparent. In addition to the 22 circuit judges, 12 
county judges from the three-county area of Clay, Duval and Nassau 
must also be managed. In addition, the personnel providing the actual 
managerial, clerical and recordskeeping functions of i:he. court, both in 
direct court operations and in-house court support activities, must be 
considered. Tasking at this level necessitate^ professional court 
administrative personnel capable of applying their managerial skills to 
the adjudication process. 

Historically based on trial court adversary proceedings, a final 
consideration of the adjudicatory process must be acknowledgement cf the 
role of counsel, for both the state and the accused. 

For the State, Article V provides for the office of a state attor- 
ney for each judicial circuit. This elected official is the prosecuting 
office for all trial courts in the circuit. The state attorney may 
appoint such assistant state attorneys as may be authorized by law. In 
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addition, municipal prosecutors may be authorized for county court 
level prosecutions of municipal ordinance violations. For the 
accused, private practice trial lawyers for counsel at any jurisdictional 
level are available to those able to afford their services. For 
indigent persons accused of crime, public defenders and their assistants 
are provided in much the manner as state attorneys. While the 
previous role of public defenders was more limited in scope than state, 
attorneys, recent Federal Appellate and Supreme Court decisions concern- 
ing defendant's right to counsel in all cases, both felonies and 
misdemeanors where incarceration could be adjudicated upon a finding of 
guilt, has significantly expanded the scope of clientele served by 
public defender's staffs. 

Although state attorneys, public defenders and private counsels 
are an intergral part of the judicial process and their role is acknow- 
ledged, their impact on the adjudication subsystem and its manpower was 
beyond the scope of this study. 
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Methodological Comment 



The single source of definitive data for this section dealing 
with adjudication manpower under the revisions of Article V was the 
statutory authorization of judicial personnel establishing 281 
circuit judges and 148 county judges. 

Realizing the problem of ascertaining the current statewide court 
professional, para-professional and non-professional manpower with- 
out any statewide personnel data base, the Institute for Court 
Management, Denver, Colorado, was engaged to assist in the prep- 
aration of a viable method for developing needed information. 

The task for this joint effort was to develop a patterning of 
full-time equivalent (FTE) positions, professional, para-professional 
and non-professional, and to assign these identified FTE personnel 
to either court operations or court support functional job specific 
categories for both circuit and county courts as established under 
Article V. Court operations personnel were determined to be those 
personnel involved with the overall supervision and administration 
of the total court program including the following personnel: the 
court administrator and his staff; the secretaries, law clerks, court 
reporters, and personal staff of the judges; and, other staff mem- 
bers of the court without specific assignment to ano1:her program 
activity. Court support personnel include the staff required for: 
case filing, process issue, collecting and distributing fines, fees 
and court ordered funds; issuing court actions and judgement book 
recording, record filing, microfilming and issuing copies of documents. 
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COMPUTATION FORMULA FOR ADJUDICATION MANPOWER 

Circuit Court Operations FTE Staffing 

Professional : 

1 Administrator/circuit 

1 Law Clerk/FTE judge assigned criminal cases* 
1 professional staff/ 5 judges on circuit 

Para-Professional : 

1 Legal secretary/ judge 

1 Court reporter/ judge 

1 Admin. Secretary for court administrator 

County Court Operations FTE Staffing 

1 Administrator/ county with 5 or more judges 
1 Professional staff/ 5 judges 

Para-Professional : 

1 Legal secretary/ judge 

1 Admin. Secretary for court administrator 

1 Court reporter/ FTE judge assigned criminal cases* 

Court Support FTE Staffing 

Professional: .63 FTE/ circuit judge 



Al FTE/ county judge 



Para-Professional : 



1.6 FTE/ circuit judge 
1.5 FTE/ county judge 



Non-Professional : 



3 
4 



FTE/ circuit judge 
FTE/ county judge 



*FTE judge (s) assigned criminal cases computed at 
35 percent total assigned judges per circuit or 
county with a minimum of 1 per circuit or county. 



Figure 9. 
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The effort to functionally identify personnel positions on a 
statewide basis was further hindered in that, excepting Orange and 
Pinellas counties, there was no usable data resulting from functional 
job analysis at any county or circuit level. Complete data regarding 
the FTE by functional position and by program activity (either court 
operations or court support) was not available. In order to construct 
a representative determination of court staffing, each individual 
circuit was examined by size, staffing patterns, populations served, 
and, as closely as could be determined, case loads. 

After this statewide perusal of judicial districts, the ninth, 
tenth and twelfth circuits were selected for use as a representative 
sample, thereby providing a reasonable model for court staffing. The 
job classes in these circuits were grouped into professional, para- 
professional and non~prof essional categories, and a ratio was estab- 
lished for each category per judicial division. The personnel 
conversion factors for each category of courts' employee are listed in 
Figure 9. 
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Profile of Adjudication Manpower 

The following two presentations graphically depj.ct the state- 
wide disposition of adjudication manpower by type and personnel 
function. Figure 10 illustrates the proportionate distribution of 
adjudication personnel into judicial , professional , para-professional , 
and non-professional positions. Note, that while the judicial total 
combines circuit and county positions as authorized by statute, the ol;her 
categorical breakdowns represent only FTE personnel. 




Figure 10. 
Adjudication Personnel in Florida 1973 
Judicial and FTE Manpower 
By Personnel Function 
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Excluding judges, Figure 11 illustrates the ratio of distribu- 
tion by personnel function. As indicated, actual court operations 
personnel at both the circuit and county levels account for less 
than 30 percent of total adjudication manpower. Obviously the 
majority of adjudicatory job-specific tasking deals not with trial 
court operations itself, but rather with the judicial tasks necessary 
for day-to-day support of Florida's trial court system. 



8.1% 
\,(271.9) 

A— 



Circuit Court 
Operations 
Staffing 
21.4% (724.1) 



[County Court] 
Operations 
Staffing] 



Court Support Staffing 
70.5% (2381) 



Figure 11. 
Adjudication PTE Manpower 
By Court Function Excluding Judges 
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With the major statewide parameters of adjudication manpower identi- 
fied, the following three charts illustrate the staffing relationships of 
trial level and court support activities • The proportionate relationships 
of judicial, professional and para-prof essional operational staffing are 
illustrated at the circuit court level in Figure 12, and at the county 



court level in Figure 13. 




Figure 13. 
County Court Operations 
By Personnel Function 
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Both circuit and county court support staffing are illustrated in 
Figure 14. This illustration excludes the judiciary as these 
personnel support the courts system rather than the functioning of a 
judge's specific court as is the case with operational staffing. 

The final table of this section, Figure 15, lists a computed 
statewide summary of judicial and FTE courts personnel by circuit and 
county. These FTE staffing totals were obtained by utilizing the 
computational formulae discussed in the methodological comments and 
listed in Figure 9. 




Figure 14. 
Court Support Staffing 
By Personnel Function 
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Fi v*vr 7.S. :^TAT£VIDi: SVmARY BY CTPCUIT ANP COmTY 



OPERATIONS COURT SUPPORT 

Circuit /COUNTY judges pro para pro para non 



1st circuit 


13 


8.2 


28.0 


8.2 


20.8 


39 


Eacarabia 




** 


5.4 


1.9 


6.0 


16 


Oka lonsa 






3.0 


.9 


3.0 




Santa Roaa 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


W;iltnn 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


2rid Circuit 




4.7 


18.0 


5.0 


12.8 


24 


Frank Hn 


1 


• 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 




1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Jff f erson 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Lenn 


\ 




3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


Liberty 






2.0 


.5 


1.5 


!^ 


Wakulla 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


. 3rd Circuit 


3 


2.0 


8.0 


1.9 


4.8 


9 


Columbia 


J 




2.0 


_ 5 


1.5 


4 


Dixie 






2.0 


. 5 


1 . 5 


4 


Hani It on 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Lafayette 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Mad i son 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Suwannee 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Taylor 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


4th Circuit 


21 


12.6 


44.0 


13.2 


31 . 6 


63 


Clay 






2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Duval 


10 


3.0 


14.5 


4.7 


15.0 


40 


Nai;sau 




- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


5tli Circuit 


7 


4.B 


16.0 


4.4 


11.2 


21 


Citrus 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Hernando 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Lake 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


Sumter 


J 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Ha r i o n 






2.0 


^ 5 


1 . 5 


4 


f»tli Circuit 


21 


12.6 


44.0 


13.2 


33.6 


63 


Pinellas 




2.6 


11.8 


3.8 


12.0 


32 


Pasco 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


7th Circuit 




6.0 


20.0 


5.7 


14.4 


27 


Flagler 


} 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Put n3in 






2 . 0 


^ 5 


1 . 5 




St. Johns 


I 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Vnlusia 


3 


- 


4.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


□ L II 1. 1 rc U 1 1 




4 1 3 






9 . 6 


18 


Alachua 


2 




3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


Baker 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Bradford 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Cllchrist 




- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 








2 . 0 


. 5 


1.5 


4 


Union 






2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


9th Circuit 




9.2 


32 . 0 


9.4 


24 . 0 


45 


() range 


6 


2.2 


9.1 


2.8 


9.0 


24 


()i;cenla 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


inih Circuit 


9 


6.0 


20.0 


5.7 


14.4 


27 


Hard ec 






2.0 


. 5 


1 . 5 


4 


Highlandi; 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Polk 


4 


- 


5.4 


1.9 


6.0 


16 


llth Circuit 


46 


26.3 


94.0 


29.0 


73.6 


138 


Dadt' 


24 


10.2 


41.1 


21.6 


69.0 


184 


12th Circuit 


8 


5.4 


18. n 


5.0 


12.8 


24 


DeSntn 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Manatee 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


Sara snta 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


13th Circuit 


21 


12.6 


44.0 


13.2 


33.6 


63 


Hll Isbn rough 


8 


2.6 


11.8 


3.8 


12.0 


32 


14th Circuit 


5 


3.8 


12.0 


3.2 


8.0 


15 


fkjy 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Ca 1 houn 


1^ 




2.0 


. 5 


1.5 


4 


Gulf 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


I'olnes 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Jack son 






2.0 


, 5 


1 . 5 


4 


Washington 


1 


- 


2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


15th Circuit 


14 


8.7 


30.0 


8.8 


22.4 


42 


Palm Beach 




2 . 0 


7.8 


2.4 


7.5 


20 


lf>ih Circuit 


2 


1.7 


6.0 


1.3 


3.2 


6 


Monroe 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


17th Circuit 


29 


17.0 


60.0 


18.3 


46.4 


87 


Broward 




2 . 0 


10.4 


3. 3 


10.5 


28 


18th Circuit 


13 


8.2 


28.0 


8.2 


20.8 


39 


Brevard 


3 


- 


4.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Seminole 


2 


- 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


19th Circuit 


4 


3.2 


10.0 


2.5 


6.4 


12 


Indian River 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Martin 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


St. Lucie 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Okeechobee 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


20th Circuit 


7 


4.8 


16.0 


4.4 


11.2 


21 


Charlotte 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Collier 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Clades 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


Hendry 


1 




2.0 


.5 


1.5 


4 


hcc 


2 




3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 
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Chapter 3: The Subsystem of Habilitation in Florida 



At the municipal and county level throughout Florida, police ser- 
vices maintain both county jail facilities and lockups or holding faci- 
lities providing detention of accused persons immediately subsequent to 
arrest or awaiting hearing. These lockups are administered by the local 
police agency and provide temporary detention cnly. Therefore, they are 
not considered as habilitative facilities by this study. 

Also administered at the local level by the sheriff are county jail 
facilities. In most instances these institutions house both accused 
persons awaiting trial and convicted offenders serving short sentences, 
usually up to one year. Thus, county jails serve the dual role of both 
pre-adjudiCatory detention — a period often encompassing weeks or months — 
and post-conviction habilitation. However, due to the non-standardized 
administrative structure of county jail facilities (i.e., each facility 
directly controlled by a sheriff who establishes local "correctional" 
policy for his institution) , standardized peri3onnel staffing methods are 
difficult to develop. 

There are three correctional facilities at the local level that hold 
an integral and expanding role in the total state habilitative picture. 
County divisions of corrections and/or rehabilitation are located in the 
urban areas of Jacksonville (Duval County) , Miami (Dade County) and 
Tampa (Hillsborough County) ♦ While remaining unHier the administrative 
jurisdiction of the county's chief law enforcement officer or sheriff, 
these are under the immediate direction of a corrections specialist whose 
major concern is the habilitative process for adult offenders. 
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Personnel figures for 1972 show that these facilities employ a 
total of 743 personnel, including 24 professional and 582 para- 
professional positions. While acknowledged at this point, the 
manpower of these three facilities is not considered in the 
remaining examination of statewide habilitative services. 

At the state level, there are three major agencies in Florida 
which administratively control statewide habilitative programming: 
The Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 's Division of 
Youth Services and the Division of Corrections, and the Florida Parole 
and Proba*:ion Commission. While each agency supplies habilitative 
services, each has its individual responsibility by statute. 

The Division of Youth Services provides habilitative services to 
delinquent juveniles through three uf its bureaus. The Bureau of Field 
Services provides habilitative supervisory services anel'ogous to adult 
parole and probation programs. The Bureau of Group Treatment provides 
seventeen group treatment facilities including half-way houses, group 
treatment homes, TRY-centers and START-centers which are utilized as 
vehicles to assist the juveniles' successful reintegration into the 
community. The Bureau of Training Schools provides four facilities 
and the institutional services necessary for delinquent youth found 
to require such a structured environment — Dozier School for Boys, 
McPherson School for Girls, Lancaster Youth Development Center, and 
Okeechobee School. 

The Division of Corrections is tasked with providing facilities 
and services for the institutionalized habilitation of all adult felons. 
To fulfill this task the Division of Corrections maintains nine 
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correctional institutions, the Florida State Prison, road prisons, and 
special facilities which housed more than 10,100 offenders during the 
1972 fiscal year. In addition, there appears to be a trend towards the 
development of community integrated correctional facilities allowing 
for more innovative habilitative programming including both work-release 
and study-release utilizing community resources. 

The Parole and Probation Commission provides both investigatory and 
supervisory services as an integral part of Florida's adult habilitation 
programming. While not directly related to habilitation per se, the 
investigational role of the Commission provides numerous diverse activi- 
ties ranging from presentence investigations to pardon board evaluations. 
In addition, the Commission is tasked to provide supervision in the 
community of probationers and parolees — a caseload of more than 30,700 
for the 1972 fiscal year. 
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Methodological Comment 

In contrast to the examination of the police services and adjudi- 
cation subsystems, habilitative services offered no single informational 
source. As a result, each of the State's three habilitation agencies 
was examined separately with the results then combined into a comprehen- 
sive overview of the total habilitation subsystem. 

However, prior to such detailed examination of the subsystem of 
habilitative services, a determination was required concerning what 
positions should be considered as habilitative personnel per se< This 
determination and the subsequent classification of personnel into the 
habilitative manpower category was the initial step of this phase of 
the study. Through close coordination and dialogue with each agency's 
personnel planning staff, career ladders were developed that most effec- 
tively defined the current status of positions of professional or para- 
professional correctional employees. The study then based its examination 
of current habilitative services personnel on these defined career ladder 
positions. Thus, while classroom teachers are utilized by both adult 
and juvenile habilitation agencies, their role is predominately orien- 
ted to professional educational services. Therefore, they are not con- 
sidered as habilitative manpower by either the agency's career ladder or 
this study. This exclusionary procedure was also utilized on facility 
maintenance, vocational-technical, medical, and general administrative/ 
clerical positions. Each personnel category ipxluded in this study is 
illustrated in the career ladders which follow the methodological 
discussion of each individual agencies. 
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Division of Youth Services 



The Division of Youth Services proved the most difficult to 
examine due to its diversity of programs and records. However, through 
the cooperation and the coordination efforts of the Division's newly forme 
Bureau of Staff Development and Training, each of the Division's 
client-contact bureaus was examined. Due to the diversity of services, 
career ladders were developed for each bureau. This examination focused 
on the educational requirements and attainment of both professional and 
para-professional personnel. A total of 752 personnel in the Bureau of 
Field Services was considered. The current career ladder positions for 
this bureau are listed in Figure 16. The diversified Bureau of Group 
Treatment contained 97 relevant personnel with their relationship to 
career personnel indicated in Figure 17. The other bureau dealing 
directly with habilitative services, the Bureau of Training Schools, 
maintain 420 relevant personnel as the career personnel positions 
indicated in Figure 18. 

Regional Di rector 

I 

District Supervisor 
Youth Counselor Supervisor 
Youth Counselor II 

I 

Youth Counselor I 

(All Professional Positions) 

Pigure 16. 
Career Ladder Positions 
Bureau of Field Services 
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(]r(uip Treatment Program Administration 

— 

Complex Administration 
Half-Way^ Hou se Superintendent 

I 

Half-Way House Assistant Superlr tendent 
Group Treatment Facility Supervisor or Group Home Parent* 
Group Treatment Leader* 

\ 

Assistant Group Treatment Leader* 

(*Para-prof essional positions) 

Figure 17. 
Career Ladder Positions 
Bureau of Group Treatment 



Division Administration 

\ 

Institutional Administration 

I I — 

Homelif e Director* Social Service Director. 

\ \ 

Social Service Supervisor 

\ — T" 

Homeli fe Supervisor* Social Service Worker 

I \ 

House Parent Supervisor* 

-^-^ 

House Parent* 

(*Para-prof essional positions) 

Figure 18. 
Career Ladder Positions 
Bureau of Training Schools 
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Division of Corrections. 



The Division of Corrections developed its own current career ladder 
as did the Division of Youth Services. The developed career ladder was then 
utilized to define the recipient population of a self-reporting survey 
conducted by the Division. This survey was distributed to the 2740 
personnel statewide who were holding the career ladder positions indicated 
in Figure 19. With a response rate of more than 65 percent, this survey 
provided the information base for the Division's personnel profile. 



Division Administration 

r 

• Ins titution Administration 

I 

Classification Sup^ervisor I, I,, III 
Chief Co rrec ti onal Counse lor* Classification Officer II 

I 

Correctional Officer Correctional Classification 
Supervisor I, II« Counselor III* Officer I 

I 

Correctional Officer II* 
Road Pris o n Officer II* 
I 

Correctional Officer I* 
Road Prison Officer I* 

*(Para-prof essional positions) 



Figure 19. 
Career Ladder Positions 
Division o'^ Corrections 
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Parole and Probation Commission. 

The Parole and Probation Commission also conducted a self- 
reporting survey to determine the information required by this 
study. Of the 728 personnel filling the job categories indicated 
in the career ladder illustrated in Figure* 20, approximately 85 
percent were returned and utilized as the informational base for 
the profile oi Commission personnel. 



Commission Administration 

I 

District Supervisor I, II, III 



1 

Officer 


II 


1 

Officer 


I 


1 

Aide* 



* (Para-prof essional Positions) 



Figure 20. 
Career Ladder Positions 
Parole and Probation Commission 
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Profile of Habllltative Services Manpower 

The statewide distribution of habilitative manpower of the three 
agencies composing this subsystem is illustrated in Figure ?1. This 
table also delineates between professional and para-professional 
positions for each agency. Figure 22 illustrates the deviation between 
mean educational requirements for all positions considered as compared 
to the mean education level attained by personnel staffing these 
positions. While the overall education attainment of each of these 
agencies exceeds the mean educational requirements, note that actual 
position requirements range from a high school diploma or equivalent 
through a masters degree in specific academic areas. A more detailed 
examination is considered in the subsequent discussion of each agency. 



Division of 
Youth Services 



Division of 
Corrections 



Parole and 
Probation Total 
Commission Manpower 



Para- 
Professional 
Personnel 



34.4 

(437) 



93.3 
(1680) 



11.7 

(85) 



58.0 
(2202) 



Professional 
Personnel 



65.6 

(832) 



6.7 

(120) 



88.3 
(643) 



42.0 
(1595) 



Total: 



100.0 
(1269) 



100*0 
(1800) 



100.0 

(728) 



100.0 

(3797) 



Figure 21. 
Simnary of Habilitative Manpower 
Percent and Number of Personnel by Agency 
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Division of 
Youth Services 



Division of 
Corrections 



Parole and 

Probation 

Commission 




10 11 12 13 14 15 

Years of Education 

Mean Educational Requirement | ) 



Mean Educational Attainment 




Figure 22. 
Mean Educational Requirements 
Mean Educational Attainment 
Habilitation Subsystem 
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The distribution of the Division of Youth Services' manpower into 
its three client-contact bureaus is illustrated in Figure 23. The 
Bureau of Field Services provides statewide juvenile supervisory services, 
deploying the 752 personnel considered by this study through 31 district 
offices which are administratively grouped into eleven regional areas. 
The staff of the Bureau of Training Schools includes 420 personnel at 
four institutions — The Dozier School for Boys at Marianna, the McPherson 
School for Girls at Ocala, Lancaster Youth Development Center ^t Trenton, 
and the Okeechobee School. Wli.ile this bureau comprises slightly more 
than 33 percent of the total manpower, the great majority of para- 
professional staffing for the Division is deployed at these four 




Figure 23. 
, State Summary of Bureaus 
Division of Youth Services 
Total Manpower: 1269 
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institutional facilities. The developing Bureau of Group Treatment, 
while showing only 97 habilitative personnel in our study, staffs 17 
community based treatment facilities statewide. 

The educational requirements and attainment for habilitative 
staffing of the Division of Youth Services is illustrated in Figure 24. 
This graph indicates both the percentage distribution of educational 
requirements for positions and the percentage distribution of educational 
attainment of Division habilitation personnel. 

Division of Youth Services 
. Distributional Swmary of Educational Requirements and Attainment 

gQ [%] Educational Requirements for Personnel 

% Educational Attainment of Personnel 




Grades HS/GED Some AA/AS BA/BS MA/MS MA/MS4- 
9-11 College 

Figure 24. 
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The 1800 Division of Correction habilitative personnel considered 
in this study are profiled by educational attainment in Figure 25. Of 
those positions currently requiring educational attainment of a high 
school diploma or equivalent, 87 percent are staffed by personnel meeting 
or exceeding this stipulation. In the same manner, 85 percent of those 
positions currently requiring the baccalaureate degree are staffed by 
personnel meeting or exceeding this criteria. Quantitatively, slightly 
more than 44 percent of the Division's personnel have attained a high 
school diploma or equivalent. An additional 30.7 percent of current 
personnel have some college course work, but less than the attainment of 
the associate degree. 

Figure 26 illustrates the distrubtion of the Division's manpower 
by functional categories and age. Over 75 percent of the Division's 
total manpower is distributed between the age of 25 and 54. However, 
when examining the professional and para-professional institutional staff 
positions — excluding administrative positions, both instltvitional and 
divisional — the factor of age becomes more significant. Some 70 percent 
of the staff falls within the 25 to 44 age group. Of the para-professional 
positions, the majority of which are correctional officers, more than 
46 percent are over 44 years of age. The age of these practitioners will 
influence the educational programs directed toward upgrading these 
correctional personnel* 

Figure 27 presents the education attainment of correction personnel 
by age. The distribution of educational attainment is generally consistent 
regardless of age. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF THE DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 
Percent Educational Attainment by Personnel Function 



Institution Institution Division 

Staff Admin. Admin. Total of 

Pro Para Line Staff Line Staff All 

8th grade 

or less - 5.2 - - - - 4.9 

9-11 grades - 7.8 - - - - 7.4 

H.S. - 27.7 - - - - 26.3 

GED - 18.6 20.0 - - - 17.8 

Some college 6.7 31.8 40.0 20.0 ~ - 30.7 

Associate - 3.9 - - - - 3.7 

Bachelors 80.0 1.8 20.0 80.0 - - 5.3 

Masters 13.3 .1 20.0 - 100.0 - .9 

Additional - 3.0 - - - 100.0 3.1 
college 

Total of 

All 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0% 

All Jobs Requiring High School Degree (1680) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 87.0% 

All Jobs Requiring Bachelors Degree ( 117) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 85.0% 

All Jobs Requj.ring Masters Degree ( 1) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 100.0% 

All Jobs Requiring Doctorate Degree ( 2) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 100.0% 



Figvjce 25* 
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STATE SUMMARY OF THE DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 
Percent Age Distribution by Personnel Function 



Institution Institution Division 

Staff Administration Administration Total of 

Pro Para Line Staff Line Staff All 

Under 24 10.0 5.4 - _ _ _ .5.5 

25-34 43.3 25.1 20.0 20.0 - 50.0 25.7 

35-44 26.7 23.4 40.0 40.0 100.0 50.0 23.8 

45-54 10.0 26.6 20.0 20.0 - - 25.8 

55-64 10.0 18.3 20.0 20.0 - - 18.0 

65+ - 1.2 - _ _ _ 1.1 

Total of 

All .100.0 100.0 . 100.0 ilOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0% 

Figupe 26. . 
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STATE SUMMARY OF THE DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 
Educational Attairanent by Age Distribution 
Percent by Age Distribution 



Under Total of 

24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ All 



8th grade or less - .5 1.6 4.3 16.9 22.2 4.9 

9-11 grade 9.1 6.8 3.7 7.7 12.7 11.1 7.5 

H.S, 31.8 19.5 31.6 26.1 26.8 33.3 26.2 

GED 4.5 11.2 20.5 24.2 20.4 - 17.9 

Some college 36.4 39.0 32.1 28.0 17.6 33.3 30.5 

Associate 4.5 8.3 2.1 2.9 .7 - 3.8 

Bachelors 6.8 10.7 4.2 3.4 2.1 - 5.4 

Masters 2.3 .5 2.1 .5 - - .9 



Additional 4.5 3.4 2.1 2.9 2.8 - 2.9 

college 



Total of All 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0% 

Figure 27. 
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Th educational attainment of Parole and Probation Commission 
manpower compared to job function is illustrated in Figure 28. A 
total of 728 Coiranission personnel were considered in this study, 
including 85 para-professionals and 643 professionals. All para- 
professional personnel met the current educational requirement of a 
high school diploma or equivalent with better than 90 percent exceeding 
this requirement. This included, 44.6'percent having attended some 
college level course work, 43.1 percent having attained the associate 
degree; and 3.1 percent holding the baccalaureate degree. 

Of the commission's professional positions, more than 97 percent 
meet the educational criteria, i.e., the baccalaureate degree. Again, 
a significant number of personnel exceed this requirement as more than 
13 percent of the Commission's Parole and Probation Officers (I & II) 
have participated in graduate study. 

Figure 29 comprises the job function of the Commission's personnel 
to age. Approximately 81 percent of both para-prof assional and professional 
personnel fall within the 18-34 age range. 

The educational attainment of Parole and Probation personnel by age 
categories is illustrated in Figure 30. The 25-34 age group shows the 
largest proportion of personnel holding the baccalaureate degree at 
83.6 percent followed by the 18-24 group with 70.9 percent. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF THE PAROLE & PROBATION COMMISSION 
Percent Educational Attainment by Personnel Function 



Area/Cent. Dist. Super P/P P/P P/P Total 
Office Supv. visor Off. II Off. I Aide of 

Personnel I-IV All 

H.S. - - - - - 7.7 .9 

GED ----- 1.5 .2 

Some College 3.4 4.2 1.7 - - 44.6 6.2 

Associates - - - - .5 43.1 5.4 

Bachelors 58.6 83.3 81.7 87.0 86.2 3.1 74.0 

Bachelors+ 24.1 4.2 8.3 3.2 6.7 - 6.0 

Masters 10.3 4.2 5.0 5.7 4.3 - 4.5 

Masters+ - 2.1 1.7 2.4 1.0 - 1.3 

Additional 3.4 2.1 1.7 1.6 1.4 - 1.5 

Total of 

All 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

All Jobs Requiring H.S. Degree (85) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 100% 

All Jobs Requiring Bachelors Degree (643) 

Total Percent Meeting Requirement 97.1% 



Figure 28. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF PROBATION & PAROLE PERSONNEL 
Percent Personnel Function by Age Distribution 





Area/Cent. 

Office 

Personnel 


District 
Supv. 
I- IV 


Super- 
visor 


P/P Pro. 
Off. II 


P/P Pro. 
Off. I 


P/P Pro. 

Aide 


Total 

of 
All 


18-24 




6.2 


3.3 


18.8 


40.4 


59.1 


28.3 


25-34 


44.8 


33.3 


53.3 


63.9 


40.9 


22.7 


44.8 


35-44 


17.2 


33.3 


23.3 


9.0 


10.1 


12.1 


14.3 


45-54 


34.5 . 


22.9 


15.0 


5.7 


6.7 


6.1 


10.3 


55-59 


3.4 




5.0 


2.5 


1.0 




1.5 


60-65 




4.2 






1.0 




.8 


Total 
of All 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Figure 29. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
OF PAROLE AND PROBATION PERSONNEL 

Percent by Age Distribution 

18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-5 9 60-65 Total of All 



U.S. 2,0 -4 1.3 - - - ,9 

GED . ,4 - - - - ,2 

Some College 10,6 2,9 6-6 5.4 11.1 25.0 6.2 

Associates 13.2 2.5 4.0 1,8 - - 5.6 

Bachelors 70.9 83.6 63.2 64.3 33.3 - 73.6 

Bachelors+ 1.3 2.9 14.5 16.1 22.2 50.0 6.0 

Masters 2.0 5.5 6.6 5.4 - - 4.5 

Masters+ ' - - 2.6 5.4 22.2 - 1,3 

Additional 1.7 1.3 1.8 11.1 25.0 1.5 
Total of 



All 100-0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Figure 30. 
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Chapter 4: Higher Education in Florida 



Higher education In Florida today evinces one of the fastest growing 
and most highly diversified systems in the nation. For example, since 1960 
the number of state universities has Increased from four to nine. During 
the same period the enrollment in thefie institutions has Increased nearly 
300 percent, climbing from 27,000 in 1960 to more than 78,000 in 1971. 
By 1980 the total enrollment is expected to reach more than 180, 000, 
These nine universities together with the 28 community junior colleges 
extend quality opportunities for public higher education to within 
commuting distance of virtually all the State's seven million residents. 
In addition to this Integrated and coordinated system of public higher 
education, a significant number of private colleges, universities and 
junior colleges provide opportunities for higher educational experiences 
throughout the State. The following presents a brief overview of tho. 
three major components of higher education in Florida today: the State 
University System; Florida's Division of Community Colleges; and private 
colleges, universities and junior colleges. 

Although the beginnings of the State's system of public higher 
education date back to the dsys prior to Florida's admission to the Union 
in 1845, the State University System of Florida was formally established 
in 1905. Governed by a nine-member Board of Regents representing geo- 
graphical areas of the State and appointed by the Governor, the goal 
of the University System is to provide maximum educational opportunities 
for the citizens of Florida without unnecessary dupllcaton or prolifera- 
tion of programs. In this light, each of the nine universities 
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is basically a general purpose institution. In fulfilling such a role, 
each institution offers baccalaureate and selected graduate programs 
and degrees in the arts and sciences, business, and educ tion. Certain 
other specialized undergraduate and graduate programs with a more limited 
student demand are assigned to specific institutions in the system. 

The State University System has identified certain geographic 
regions for each of the nine universities. These regions, which follow 
county lines, are utilized primarily as related to the Division's program 
of continuing education (See Figure 31a.) With the exception of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University, each institution has been 
assigned certain adjacent counties with a sensitivity to such variables 
as economic conditions and population density. (While Broward County 
is shared by both Florida International University and Florida Atlantic 
University, for this study Broward County was included in Florida 
Atlantic University's district only.) From its inception in 1887, Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University has been conceived primarily as 
Florida's general purpose institution of higher learning to serve the 
State's black population. This school is no longer limited to black 
students; however, the State University System recognizes the important 
contribution which the University has made to the educational develop- 
ment of a large segment of the State's minority population which has 
long been deprived of economic and educational opportunities. For these 
and other reasons, this institution has been assigned to the entire 
state as related to developing programs in continuing education. However, 
for this study the service area of Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University has been designated so as to coincide with that of Florida 
State University, also located in Tallahassee, with the acknowledgment 
that Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University does have a special 
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3* 
4. 
5* 
6. 
?• 
3. 



Universiuy of west Florida 
Florida Scate University/ 
Florida A&M University 
Universjity of Florida 
University of North Florida 
Florida Technological University 
University of South Florida 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida International University 

*Broward County is shared by both 
Florida Atlantic University and 
Florida International University 



FLORIDA 'S UNIVERSITY SYSTEM SERVICE DISTRICTS 
Figure 31a. 
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role in the State University System. It is felt that this adjustment 
permits more meaningful presentation of the data contained ±,\ this 
study as it relates to the various institutions of the State University 
System. 

A unique concept, one in which Florida's State University System 
has taken a national leadership role, is the development of upper 
level (junior and senior) universities. Four of the State's nine 
universities — Florida Atlantic Universir,y at Boca Raton, Florida Inter- 
national University at Miami, the University of North Florida at 
Jacksonville, and the University of West Flc rida at Pensacola — are based 
on this concept and will operate at the upper division and graduate 
levels only. These institutions, as well as the five four-year univer- 
sities — Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University and Florida State 
University at Tallahassee, Florida Technologl 31 University at Orlando, 
the University of Florida at Gainesville, and the University of South 
Florida at Tampa — build on the transfer student base provided by Florida's 
separately administered public community junior colleges. 

The community college system of Florida had its beginning in 1933 
with the establishment of Palm Beach Junior College. It remained the only 
public two-year college in the state until 1947 when St. Petersburg 
Junior College changed from a private to public institution. Reaction 
to the incentive impetus of the Minimum Foundation Program enacted in 
1947 precipitated the establishment of Chipoia Junior College and 
Pensacola Junior College in 1948. The next positive step in the community 
college concept occurred in 1957 when the State Board of Education adopted 
a long-range goal and plan, to provide poGc-high school educational 
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opportunities within commuting distance of 99 percent of the State's 
population. With the opening of Pasco-Hernando Junior College in the 
fall of 1972, the long-range plan was functionally implemented through 
28 community junior colleges. Florida was looked upon as a national 
model for long-range planning for the orderly development of a statewide 
system of community colleger (See Figure 31b.). 

The Florida system has also received national recognition because 
of its unusual balance of local control with State coordination and 
support. State level administration and coordination is provided 
through the Department of Education's Division of Community Colleges with 
the advice and support of a lay-member State Junior College Council 
appointed by the State Board of Education. 

Designed as comprehensive institutions, community colleges serve the 
post-high school education needs of local communities by providing 
education in three major areas: (1) adult continuing education, including 
community services; (2) occupational education; and (3) general and academic 
education parallel to that offered in the first and second years of the 
State University System. The provision of education opportunities through 
Florida's community colleges has re<jlted in a substantially higher percent- 
age of high school graduates in Florida continuing their education than 
had been possible in the past as illustrated by the more thcc. 63,000 full- 
time students attending public community colleges in the fall of 1971. 

As previously noted, another significant development affecting all 
higher education in the State, is that the community colleges have become 
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5. 

6. 

> . 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15 . 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
lA. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
2^ « 



Pensacola JC 
Okaloosa-i^altou JC 
Gulf Coast CC 
Chipola JC 
Tallahassee CC 
l^orth Florida JC 
Lake City CC 

Florida JC at Jacksonville 
Santa Fe CC 
St. Johns River JC 
Central Florida CC 
ijaytona Beach CC 
Seminole JC 
Lake-Sarater CC 
Fasco-Kernando CC 
. Petersburg JC 
Hillsborough CC 
Polk CC 
Valencia CC 
Brevard CC 
Indian Pviver CC 
South Florida JC 
Hanatee JC 
Eaison CC 
Palm Beach JC 
Browarl CC 
liiami-Dade JC 
FJ.orida Keys CC 



FLORIDA 'S COMMUiilTY COLLEGE SERVICE DISTRICTS 
Figure 31b. 
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a major source of students for the upper division of Florida's universities. 
Currently these two-year schools are providing almost two-thirds of the 
f irst-time-in-college enrollment in the State. The availability of 
opportunity for post-high school education at the freshman-sophomore level 
via community colleges has enabled the University System to direct more 
energies toward upper division and graduate education. This sharing of 
lower division responsibilities for offerings which lead to the baccalau- 
reate degree has proved a viable means of meeting the educational needs of 
Florida's citizens. 

Based on the American tradition of private higher educational 
institutions, Florida currently recognizes some 17 private, accredited 
colleges and universities with a 1972 enrollment of approximately 
30,500 students. In addition, four private accredited Junior colleges 
serve approximately 800 students. These schools are either candidates 
for membership or are currently recognized and accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Universities. Also included, 
within the scope of private post-secondary education are some 12 private 
institutions licensed by the State Board of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. 
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Chapter 5: An Overview of Criminal Justic e Education Programs 

This overview of criminal justice programs was compiled from three 
major sources of data— the individual institution's 1972-73 catalog, the 
.school's FY-73 Law Enforcement Educatlcii Program (LEEP) funding applica- 
tion, and a self-reporting questionnaire distributed by this project to 
each institution. Each school's catalog provided general information en 
academic orientation toward its criirinal justice education program, 
actual course offerings, and requirements for the degree(s) offered. 
The institution's FY-73 LEEP funding application provided data on program 
population, both inservtce and pre-service, faculty staffing, and 
criminal justice programs and courses. The final data source was question- 
naires distributed in November 1972 to all schools offering a criminal 
justice program or recognized sequence of criminal justice coursework. 
The questionnaires provided historical information about each program, 
the current status of each program, and its anticipated future program 
development. Sample questionnaires for two-year community colleges as 
well as state universities and private schools are contained in the 
Appendix. 

The profile of each school's criminal justice program was compiled 
with this collected data and supplemented by direct contact with indivi- 
dual criminal justice program directors or coordinators when required. 
Each profile was submitted for review and comment to there individuals 
prior to f inalization. 
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Of necessity, all general program descriptions and Individual 
profiles reflect the status of the Individual criminal justice programs 
as they were structured, staffed and administered at the beginning of 
the 1972-73 academic year. 
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The State University System 



Of the nine State University System schools, all but two, the 
University of Florida and the newly opened University of North Florida, 
currently sponsors a recognized program relating to criminal justice 
education. These programs range from an undergraduate minor in « corrections 
program at the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, to the 
Doctor of Philosophy in Criminology degree offered by the Florida State 
University, In addition. Colleges of Law at Florida State University and 
the University of Florida provide public education based legal studies 
producing future legal practitioners for the State's criminal justice system. 

Largest and oldest of the programs, the Criminology Department at 
Florida State University offers an udergraduate degree in Criminology 
with available concentrations in either corrections or law enforcement. At 
the graduate level, the department offers both a masters and a doctorate 
program for professional preparation in the areas of planning, research 
yr teaching, Florida State also offers a graduate program in the School 
of Business in cooperation with the College of Law leading to a Masters 
of Business Administration degree with a graduate minor in judicial 
management , 

Four schools, Florida International University, Florida Technological 
University, the University of South Florida, and Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity have criminal justice programs within their schools of social science. 
Florida International University's program, housed in the School of Health 
and Social Services, leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in criminal justice 
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with a generalist thrust. Located in the Department of Political Science, 
the criminal justice program at Florida Technological University leads to 
the Bachelor of Science degree with concentration in either law enforce- 
ment, corrections, or justice administration (courts or planning). The 
program offered by the University of South Florida, College of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences, provides a broad based liberal arts orientation to 
the field of criminal justice leading to the Bachelor of Arts in criminal 
justice. Florida Atlantic University's criminal justice program ij? housed 
in the College of Social Science and provides academic preparation for 
criminal justice pte-practitioners leading to the Bachelor of Applied Arts 
degree. In addition, Florida Atlantic's program offers the Masters in 
Public Administration with a concentration in criminal justice. 

One program is currently directed primarily at law enforcement 
education. This program, located at the University of West Florida, offers 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in Public Safety and Contemporary Society. 
This unique program, based on an inverted design, requires that the 
majority of law enforcement course work be completed at the two-year 
community college preparatory to transferring to the senior institution. 
Upon transfer to the University of West Florida, the student is exposed 
to the broad interdiscipliary precepts necessary for the awarding of a 
degree in Public Safety and Contemporary Society. 
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The final state system program is an aforementioned minor in 
corrections offered with the Bachelor of Arts degree program in 
sociology at the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University. This 
course sequence is structured for the student of sociology who wishes 
to utilize his academic base in the practitioner field of habilitative 
services. 

During the 1969-70 school year, enrollment in state university 
criminal justice programs totaled 491 students on four campuses. 
Sixty-one additional enrollees were participating in graduate level 
study. Estimated enrollment for the 1972-73 year, inclusive of three 
additional programs, is predicted at 2375 students including 56 masters 
participants, 8 doctoral students and 6 stadents participating in the 
business administration/ judicial management graduate program. These 
enrollment figures represent over a 380 precent increase in program 
participants for the four-year period » 

The attendance figures for criminal justice programs do not in- 
clude students of the Colleges of Law at Florida State University and 
the University of Florida, although some participants and graduates 
of these programs will doubtlessly become practitioners within the 
field of criminal ju .'-ice. The projected enrollment for these two 
schools for the 1972-73 academic term is 1528 students with anticipated 
graduates of their program numbering 405. 

At both Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University and Florida 
State University, program participants are over 90 percent pre-service 
and attending on a full-time basis. The remaining five universities 
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have programs which range from 37 percent pre-servlce at the University 
of West Florida to 55 percent pre-service students attending Florida 
Technological University. Percentage of full-time attendance in these 
programs ranges from 75 percent at Florida International University to 
all full-time program participants at the University of West Florida. 

Graduate data for these programs project 420 baccalaureate degrees 
for the 1972-73 academic year. Additionally, 40 masters degrees and the 
awarding of 6 doctorates is anticipated. 

Faculty staffing of the university system's criminal justice 
programs numbers 34 full-time instructional personnel. Staffing 
positions, proportionate to criminal justice programs structures, range 
from Florida State University's Criminology Department's 16 doctorate 
and 3 masters degree faculty positions to Florida Technological Univer- 
sity's 2 full-time faculty members.' These full-time faculty figures 
Jo not include either Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University's 
Sociology Department personnel providing instruction staffing for students 
minoring in corrections or the University of West Florida's interdisci- 
plinary faculty personnel involved in the public safety and contemporary 
society progrjim. In addition to full-time criminal justice teaching 
staffs, many of the programs utilize part-time instructional personnel, 
drawing on the resources of professionally qualified members of the 
university community. 
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The institutions within the State University System have indicated 
that future plans for program development will reflect recognized 
recommendations and goals through implementation of national, statewide, 
and university service district needs for criminal justice educational 
opportunities. Such developments might include the expansion to a 
broader criminal justice concept of the two universities now primarily 
concerned with law enforcement related programs, or an increased emphasis 
on educational programming to meet the needs of pre-service students as 
well as to satisfy the continuing educational requirements of ::urrent 
criminal justice practitioners • 

The distribution of criminal justice personnel for each university 
service district is shown in Figure 32 • This table divides the total 
manpower in each district into its three Constituent subsystems < 
Figure 32 also indicates the number of in-service personnel enrolled 
in each university's criminal justice program and their proportionate 
distribution to the rhree criminal justice subsystems. In-service 
student enrollments and their proportionate distribution to the three 
subsystems were obtained from each institution's Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion Program application for FY-73 submitted to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Figure 32 is followed by brief, inaividual 
profiles of each State University System school offering criminal justice 
programs. 
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ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATE DATA FOR STATE 
UNIVERSITY CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS 
1970 - 1972 



INSTITUTION 




ENROLLMENT 


AREA 


GRADUATE 


DATA 




1970- 


1971- 


1972- 


1970- 


1971- 


1972 




1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Florida A & M 


120 


300 


502 


28 


48 


87 


Florida Atlantic 














IlnivPT^i tv 














BAA 


70 


75 


131 


3 


25 


48 


Masters 


12 


' 12 


NR 


0 


0 


WR 


Florida International 














University 






200 


- 






Florida State 














University 














Bachelors 


325 


750 


890 


228 


150 


250 


Masters 


53 


55 


66 


35 


18 


40 


Doctorate 




15 


8 


1 


4 


6 


MBA 






6. 








JD 




511 


534 


82 


130 


165 


Florida Technological 














University 


85 


175 


231 


6 


42 


NR 


University of Florida 














Law School 




1063 


994 . 


240 


233 


241 


University of South 














Florida 


150 


175 


300 






25 


University of West 














Florida 


9 


38 


41 


1 


10 


10 



Figure 34. 
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1. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL UNIVERSITY - Tallahassee 



With the legislative passage of a bill to establish two state 
normal schools, the State Normal College for Colored Students was 
founded in 1887 • Through numerous changes to meet growin^^ educational 
needs, this initial effort in higher education for Blacks has been 
expanded and upgraded until it attained its current university status 
in 1953 as Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University. In 1970 
full autonomy for vAMU resulted in its full partner role in the nine- 
university public education system with the University itself divided 
into the College of Arts and Sciences and the Schools of Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Education, Nursing, Pharmacy and Technology* 

The University's criminal justice program, a Sociology major with 
a minor, in Corrections, is housed in the College of Arts and Sciences 
and requires a forty-eight quarter hour program in sociology with 
twelve hours in criminal justice programs plus a field experience 
(internship) of twelve hours. The program may lead to either the BA 
or BS degree in Sociology with a minor in Corrections. The Department 
also offers a one year certificate program in Criminology and 
Corrections. 

There r-ire currently an estimated 315 students^ enr''^''^ - in the 
program wi':h approximately 20 percent currently in- *" v ' . criminal 
justice agencies* Student enrollment in the progrr i ' . \cted to 
exceed 400 for the 1973-74 school year. 

Th(i corrections fisculty for Florida Agricultural and Mechanical's 
program consists of one full-time faculty member holding the masters 
degree. In addition, many of the full-time faculty of the Sociology 
.department teach ct,7urses directly related to the c. Trections minor 
curriculum. 

Future program development anticipated^ broadening of the program 
to include aspects of the other two criminal justice subsystems^ law 
enforcement and adjudication* 

FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY - Boca Ratoi: 

Established in 1961 by the Legislature and opened to students in 
the fall of 1964, Florida Atlantic University's primary role is that 
of an upper division and graduate level institution allowing for 
continued educational opportunities for graduates of Florida junior 
colleges. The University is organized into six colleges: Business 
anci jc^ublic Administration; Education; Engineerings Humanities.; Science; 
and Social Science* 

The Criminal Justice Program is an academic program within the 
College of Social Science. Criminal Justice majors complete 90 quarter 
hours at Florida Atlantic, including 41-42 quarter hours that relate 
Criminal Justice to the social sciences. The program is structured 
to produce criminal justice generalises based on a liberal arts/ 
multidiscipllie model leading to a Bachelor of Applied Arts, 

Approximately 85 percent of the students in the program attend on 
a full-time basis, and approximately 65 percent of the participants 
ar<=* currently in-service to predominately law enforcement agencies 
with court and correctional personnel represented to a lesser degree. 
For the 1971-72 academic year the program graduated 25 baccalaureate .. 
degrees. 
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The criminal justice program faculty of Florida Atlantic 
for the 1971-72 school year was composed of one full-time doctorate 
faculty member. This position was supplemented by one masters and 
four additional doctorate ;:aculty on a part-time basis. Faculty 
development for the 1972-73 school year would increase personnel to 
include one masters and three doct:-,)rate faculty full-time. 

Future program development will be influenced by the increase 
in the proportion of pre-service students and greater representation 
of in-service and pre-service with career interests in courts and 
corrections. In meeting these requirements, program modifications 
will be undertaker to encompass the total field of criminal justice 
and make the program more responsive to student career objectives. 
In addition, r.onsideration is being given to include a greater degree 
of problem-centered career course work while still retaining the 
program's multidisciplinary approp^ch and a proposed masters level 
program. 

3. FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY - Miami " . 

Established in 1965 by the Legislature and opened to students in the 
fall of 1972, Florida International University's primary role as an 
upper-division institution is to continue the educational opportunities 
of graduates of Florida Junior Colleges, especially those residents of 
the populous Dade, Broward, Monroe, Collier Counties area. The 
University's academic programs are organized around the College of 
Arts and Sciences and five schools: Business and Organizational 
Sciences; Education; Technology; Health and Social Services; and Hotel, 
Food anr^ Travel Services. 

The Criminal Justice Program is an academic program within the 
School of Health and Social Services leading to a Bachelor of Science 
degree. Criminal Justice majors will complete the university require- 
ments for degree and between 30 and 45 quarter hours in criminal justice 
and directly related courses depending on which program option elected: 
Police Administration (45 quarter hours), Correctional Administration 
(45) ; Criminal Justice Administration (30) ; and Criminalistics (30) . 
The program's thrust is toward the broad spectrum of the Criminal 
Justice ' System^ preparing practitioners with a scientific and scholarly 
bler.d of social, cultural, behavioral, political and legal learning 
experiences as they relate to our justice system. 

There are currently 200 students enrolled in the program with 
approxinately 75 percent attending full-time, and 50 percent currently 
in-servir.e to criminal justice agencies. Student enrollment in the 
program ±3 expected to exceed 400 for the 1973-74 school year. 

The Criminal Justice program faculty of Florida International for 
the 1972-73 school year was composed of three masters and two doctorate 
(J^D.) faculty members employed on a full-time basis. 

Future program development may be guided by a philosophical and 
conceptual orientation toward the concept of social justice. Such a 
broader spectrum might multldisciplinarily embrace criminal justice, 
social work., mental herilth and the psycho-social aspects of occupational 
therapy. Additionally a masters program is being planned for implementa- 
tion in 1975. 
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A, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - Tallahassee 



Historically dating to Legislative action in 18M, the Florida 
State University provides baccalaureate and graduate level higher 
educational opportunities to over 19,000 students. The university 
is organized ini: chree colleges: Arts and Sciences, Education, and 
Law; and sevc ' schools: Home Econoraics, Music, Library Science, Social 
Welfare, Business, and Nursing, 

Established in 1955, the Department of Criminology is one of the 
two departments comprising the School of Social Welfare, Criminology 
majors complete a minimuT:< of 45 quarter hours of criminology coursv? 
work including a 15 hour internship experience, toward a BS/BA in 
Criminology, Regarded as an interdisciplinary area of study that draws 
upon the knowledge and skills of many disciplines as they relate to the 
phenomenon of crime, emphasis is given to the perspective of a criminal 
justice system so that there is integration and comprehensive coverage 
of such major areas as criminological theory, corrections^ law enforce- 
ment, and the courts. In addition to this expansive undergraduate 
program, the Dapartment offers graduate programs leading to the degrees 
of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy, Designed 
primarily for individuals interested in academic and scholarly careers 
in criminology, the graduate courses of study offer a stimulating and 
integrated nrogram which vill produce scholars capable of teaching, 
conducting research, and admi 'listering criminal justice programs. 

There are currently nearly 1000 students enrolled in the Department. 
Of these. 890 are undergraduates with approximately 90 percent attending 
full-time and with only 20 percent in-service to criminal justice 
agencies. Of the 66 Masters program and 8 Doctoral students enrolled 
in graduate studies, approximately 80 percent attend full-time and 
50 percent are in-service. In addition to regular students, some 
60 in-service personnel attend on full or part-time basis to attain 
a Certificate in Corrections or Certificate in Law Enforcement. For 
the 1971-72 academic year, the Department graduated 150 baccalaureate, 
18 masters and 4 Ph.D. degrees. 

The Department of Criminology faculty at Florida State for the 
1971-72 school year included 3 masters and 16 doctorate faculty members 
employed on a full-time basis, and two part-time instructors holdivig 
masters degrees. 

Future program development may be influenced by the trend toward 
school status of the Department of Criminology. Another influence on 
program development may be tha emerging emphasis on continuing education 
and increased participation by in-service personnel. 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW 

The College of Law initi^^ted classes in the Fall of 1966 and offers 
a three year curriculum toward^3 the Juris Doctor degree. During the 
1971-72 academic year, the College had an enrollment of 511 and g^raduated 
130 students. For the 1972-73 term, 534 students were program participants 
with an anticipated graduation total of 165. Predicated on successful 
completion of the Florida Bar Examination, many of these graduated will 
become active participants in the criminal justice process as assistant 
state*s attorneys, assistant public defenders and private coujaselors 
practicing in the State courts. 
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5. FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY - Orlando 



Established to provide higher educational opportunities to the 
people of the state through teaching, research and service, Florida 
Technological University is a four-year general purpose institution 
offering baccalaureate degree programs, as well as selected masters 
and doctoral programs as required. The university is organized into 
six colleges: Business Administration, Education, Engineering, Humani- 
ties and Fine Arts, Natural Science, and Social Science. 

Academically housed in the Department of Political Science, Collep:;- 
of Social Science, the Criminal Justice Program requires 49 quarter 
hours of concentration in core and specific areas of criminal justice, 
and 26 hours in allied concentration- areas. Three major concentrations 
are available: Law Enforcement (service and administration); Corrections 
(service and administration), and Justice Administration (court service 
or justice policy and planning) . Successful completion of one of these 
sequences leads to a degree of Bachelor of Arts in Criminal Justice. 

With more than 200 enrolled in the program, over &5 percent of 
program participants are full-time students and appro.^<:imately 70 percent 
are in-service to predominately law enforcement agencies. An increase 
in enrollment to a 250 student maximum is anticipated for the 1973-74 
school year. For the 1971-72 academic year, the Program graduated 42 
baccalaureate degrees. 

:^ The criminal justice program has three full'-time faculty, and two 
faculty members utilized on a part-time basis. 

Future prog:; development will include expanded program emphasis 
in both corrections and judicial administration areas. Additionally, 
the predominance of in-service otudents will recede ^nd pre-service 
enrollment in the program should increase. Departmental status may be 
manager ially indir.ated when FTE enrollment exceeds 2S0. 

6. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA - Gainesville 

No criminal justice program or sequence is offered. 



UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA COLLEGE OF LAW 



The University of Florida College of Law was established in 1909, 
and, until the inception of Florida State's College of Law in 1966, 
was the only state law school in Florida. The College of Law offers 
a three year sequence toward the Juris Doctor degree. During the 
1971-72 academic year, the College had an enrollment of 1063 and graduated 
233 students. For the 1972-73 term, 994 students were program participants 
with an anticipated graduation total of 241. Predicated on successful 
completion of the Florida Bar Examination, many of these. graduated 
lawyers will become active participants in the criir-'nal justice process 
as assistant state's attorneys, assistant public defenders and private 
counselors practicing in the State courts. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH FLORIDA - Jacksonville 



No criminal justice program or sequence is currently offered • 
8, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA - Tampa 

Founded in 1956 and first opened for students in the fall of 
1960, the University of South Florida became the first state university 
in the United States to be totally planned and initiated in this 
century and was the initial step in the broad expansion of the State 
University System, Academic programs are organized in the University's 
ten Colleges: Basic Studies, Business Administration, Education, 
Engineering, Fine Arts, Language-Literature, Medicine, Natural Sciences ^ 
Nursing, and Social and Behavioral Sciences. 

The Criminal Justice program is housed in the College of Social 
and Behavioral Sciences and leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree in # 
Criminal Justice. A minimum of 45 hours are required in criminal 
justice courses or related areas including a minimum of four hours of 
Practicum (internship) • 

There are currently more than 300 students enrolled in the program 
with approximately 50 percent of program participants currently in-service 
to agencies of the greater Tampa Bay area. The program anticipated 25 
graduates for the 1972-73 academic year. 

The criminal justice faculty is composed of four full-time doctor- 
ate personnel, including one lawyer, and part^-time instructional 
personnel drawn from community resources. 

Future program develop^nent will emphasize the continuing education 
role of the criminal justice program. In addition, the establishment 
of a masters degree program is anticipated in 1974. 



9. UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA - Pensacola 

Established in 1963 by Legislative action and enrolling their first 
students in 1967, the University of West Florida was conceived to serve 
ccrmmunity college graduates with upper-division and graduate programs. 
The university is organized into three cluster colleges — Alpha, Gamma, 
and Omega — with each of the three colleges offering one or more dis- 
ciplines in each of the five academic areas of the university: business, 
education, hujianities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 

The program of Public Safety and Contemporary Society' is an inter- 
disciplinary academic program administratively housed in the Department 
of Political Science, Omega College. The Public Safety program is an 
inverted program, i,e,, the student must have completed a minimum of 
27 quarter hours of courses directly related to law enforcement in his 
associate degree program. The applied courses necessary for completion 
of the major are available only in the junior colleges • In addition to 
these courses, the major is required to take some 60 quarter hours in the 
five selected areas of political science, psychology, sociology and social 
welfare, management and economics, and philosophy and communication arts. 
By meeting university-wide requirements, taking these appropriate hours, 
and the senior seminar (PSCS-420) , the program participant qualiiies for 
a Bachelor of Arts in Public Safety and Contemporary Society. 

ER?C ,8 



There are currently more than 40 students enrolled In the program, 
all full-time, with approximately 50 percent in-service to various 
criminal justice agencies. The program produced 10 baccalaureate | 
degrees during the 1971-72 academic year* Student enrollment in the 
program is expected to exceed 100 participants in the 1973-74 academic 
year. 

Faculty for this interdisciplinary program draws on some 17 full- 
time doctorate faculty members from the five selected areas listed 
above. In addition, one faculty member is utilized one-half time to 
coordinate the program, and one professor's student academic counseling 
assignments are exclusively for program participants. 

Future program development should see the current interdisciplinary 
thrust expanded to include courts and corrections. This includes an 
ongoing residence program with the Dozier School in Marianna. In addi- 
tion, an increase of in-service law enforcement personnel is anticipf Led 
as the officers complete associate programs throughout the Universjcy's 
service district. This will necessitate expansion of the program 
facilities to handle increased student loads. 
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The Division of Community Colleges 



Of the twenty-eight community and junior colleges comprising Florida Vs 
public junior college system, all but North Florida Junior College at 
Madison offer programs relating to criminal justice education. 

The established programs widely vary in terms of both types of programs 
and student enrollment. The range of programs offered by the State's 
communi y colleges is clearly evidenced by comparing a small rural 
oriented institution like Chipola Junior College with the largest school 
in the system, Miami-Dade Junior College with its metropolitan/urban 
population, Chipola' s program in criminal justice projected a total 
enrollment of 30 students for the 1972-73 academic year with a graduation 
estimate of seven Associate iii Applied Science degrees. At the other 
extreme, Miami-Dade projected 1660 students in the various criminal 
justice programs on its campuses and ntunerous educational centers. 
These combined programs are anticipated to yield 160 graduates, Miami- 
Dade programs allow students to seek either the Associate in Arts prepa- 
ratory to transferring to a senior institution, or the terminal Associate 
in Science in specified areas of concentration including Law Enforcement, 
Police Administration^ Police Science and Forensic Science, 

On a statewide basis, criminal justice programs enrolled 1881 students 
during the 1969^70 academic year and graduated 190 during the same period. 
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A significant increase in both the enrollment and graduates is demonstrated 
by the 1971-72 academic year figures. In this period, program enrollment 
totaled 5118 students with graduates numbering 533. The enrollment and 
graduation projections obtained from each school's Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration grant application indicate another significant increase 
for the 1972-.J academic year. For this time-frame the State's two-year 
public colleges will enroll some' 6906 personnel and graduate an estimated 
875 students from their criminal justice programs. Figure 35 presents a 
complete enrollment/graduate summary by school. 

The programs themselves are titled and identified in five major areas. 
Eleven schools maintain criminal justice programs including Miami-Dade 
which offers both Criminal Justice and Police Science programs. Law 
Enforcement programs are found at nine of the two-year colleges including 
Hillsborough Community College with a Law Enforcement and a Prevention 
and Corrections program, and Okaloosa-Walton Junior College which has 
both a Law Enforcement and a Police Science program. A program in 
Police Administration is offered at three others. Only one college, 
Lake-Sumter Community College, offers a Criminology and Corrections program. 
A complete index of criminal justice education programs is presented in 
Figure 36. . 

These programs in criminal justice education were initially oriented 
toward the para-professional/terminal associate in science as evidenced 
by the twenty two institutions that award this degree in criminal 
justice education. However, with increasing numbers of criminal justice 
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Program Enrollment Program Graduates 

69- 70- 71- 72- 69- 70- 71- 72- 
INSTITUTION 70 71 72 ' 73* 70 71 72 73* 
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Manatee JC 
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Miami-Dade JC 
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47 
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Okaloosa-Walton JC 
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83 


11 


10 


17 


26 


Palm Beach JC 
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218 


275 


20 


33 


27 
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Pensacola JC 
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15 


10 


Polk CC 
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12 


20 


St, Johns River JC 
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88 
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75 


NR 


NR 


NR 
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St, Petersburg JC 
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22 


31 


26 


30 


Santa Fe JC 
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NR 


NR 


30 


28 


Seminole JC 
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10 
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South Florida JC 
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46 
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NR 


10 


Tallahassee CC 
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37 


46 


20 
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Valencia JC 
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12 


24 


76 
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NOTE: NR indicates no 
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from 


quest-.iov. 


/taire 


and 





LEAA educational grant applications. 



Division of Community Colleges 

Criminal Justice Enrollment and Graduation Summary 

Figure 35^ 
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students tranferring to senior institutions for continued study toward 
the baccalaureate degree, fifteen of the schools currently offer the 
associate in arts degree with most schools offering this in addition to 
the associate in science sequence. Of the twenty-seven two-year state 
schools with criminal justice education programs, eleven offer both the 
associate in arts and associate in science degrees, three offer only the 
associate in arts degree, one offers the ..ofe^ociate in arts and the asso- 
ciate in applied science degree (See Figure 36). 

In addition to degree programs, many of the State's two-year schools 
have a criminal jub^itice certificate program, Sixteen of the twenty-seven 
schools offer structured curriculum sequences leading to the award of 
certificates in either criminal justice, law enforcement, police adminis- 
tration, police science or corrections; 50 percent of these schools offer 
certificates in more thau cne of these areas. The certificate program, 
usually taken by in-service personnel on a part-time basis, requires 30 
credit hours ^or one year of academic work in^the indicated specialized areas 
These certificate sequences usually require that the courses be taken from 
the normal criminal justice curriculum offered by the school • In some 
instances the school may additionally require the basic college cotrrposition 
course. In effect, these certificate programs offej college le\ei continu- 
ing educational opportunities to in-service personnel. Figure 34 presents 
the number and type of such programs currently in operatira. 

Faculty staffing of these varied programs is. generally commensurate 
with the various programs offered and the enrollment in these programs. 
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Figure 36. 

Community College Criminal Justice Programs; 
Degrees and Certificates Offered 
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PROGRAMS 



DEGREES 



CERTIl XATES* 



1- Certif icate in Police Science Administration 

2- Degree program in Prevention and Corrections 

3- Degree in Police Science and Corrections 

4- Certif icaLes in Law Enforcement, Identification and 
Crime Laboratory, and Probation Officer 

^Certificate Programs require 30 hours or 1 year 
Academic work. 
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Some of these two-year colleges still staff programs with less than full- 
time faculty. However, this practice appears to be decreasing due to 
increased enrollments. Many of these programs supplement faculty staffing 
with practitioner resources drawn from the surrounding community. These 
supplementary faculty provide professional and technical input to the 
school academic base. Exploitation of such resources by the State's junior 
colleges allows for close coordination with and response to the communities 
each serves . 

Future program development of the Division of Community College 
achools appears dyadic in thrust. First, individual schools appear to 
be broadening their scope to include all three criminal justice subsystems 
vis-a-vis the predominate police services orientation currently evidenced. 
Of course, the degree of expansion will be contingent upon the needs of 
the criminal justice system within the schools service district as well 
as attendant student demand. The other area for development seems to be 
an increase in students opting for the associate in arts degree sequence 
allowing for direct transfer to a senior university. When transferring, 
present associate in .science graduates transfer to find that some basic 
studies requirements have not been met while those holding an associate 
in arts degree have fulfilled the articulated requirements agreed upon 
by both the Dis^ision of Community Colleges and the State University Systp-m. 

The distribution of criminal justice periionnel for each community 
college district is presented in Figure 37 as well as the number of 
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in-service personnel enrolled in each community college's criminal justice 
program and their proportionate distribution. Figure 37 is followed by 
brief, individual profiles of each Division of Community Colleges' 
institution offering criminal justice programs. 
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Figure 37. 



Distribution of Criminal Justice Manpower and Inserviae Enrollment 
By Community College Districts 



INSTITUTION 



MANPOWER 

Police Courts^ Habllltatlon Total 



Brevard CC 314 142.1 33 489.1 

Broward CC 1302 318.9 114 1734.9 

General Florida CC 116 27.0 207 350.0 

Chipola JC 48 83.0 282 413.0 

Daytona Beach CC 267 116.0 41 424.0 

Edison JC 304 117.3 36 457.3 

Fla. JC at Jax 856 283.6 1A5 1284.6 

Florida Key CC 87 37.1 10 134.1 

Gulf Coast CC 115 18.0 17 150.0 

Hillsborough CC 794 257.6 160 1211.6 

Indian River JC 22^ 74.1 171 473.1 

Lake City CC 47 100.7 558 705.7 

Lake Sumter CC 104 90.3 143 337.3 

Manatee JC 329 107.0 43 479.0 

Miami-Dade JC 2838 756.8 258 3852.8 

North Fla. JC 69 82.7 11 162.7 

Okaloosa-Walton JC 82 25.9 32 139.9 

Palm Beach JC 787 170.6 212 1169.6 

Pasco-Hernando CC 95 25.9 31 151.9 

Pensacola JC 260 159.5 66 485.5 

Polk CC 314 33.3 62 409.3 

St. Johns River JC 80 27.0 21 128.0 

St. Petersburg JC 774 257.6 98 1129.6 

Santa Fe JC 287 25.9 245 557.9 

Seminole JC 125 16.9 5 146.9 

South Fla. JC 76 109.1 169 354.1 

Tallahassee CC 1764^ 125.4 521 2410.4 

Valencia CC 718 .196.7 106 1020.7 

TOTAL OF ALL 13192^^ 3786.0 3797 20775.0 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
INSERVICE ENROLLMENT BY 
INSERVICE ENROLLMENT SUBSYSTEM^ 

(% Total Manpower) Police Courts Habllltatlon 



13192^^ 3786.0 
given as FulJ 
ination of Lf 
mitted by each* school (72-73). 



209 (42.7) 
"■315 (18.2) 
160 (45.7) 
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180 (42.4) 

17 (3.7) 
450 (35.0) 

60 (44.7) 
100 (66.7) 
245 (20.2) 

11 (2.3) 
190 (26.9) 

40 (11.9) 

90 (18.8) 
833 (21.6) 

100 (71.5) 
110 (9.4) 

100 (20.6) 

88 (21.5) 

30 (23.4) 

125 (11.1) 

90 (16.1) 

110 (74.9) 

67 (18.9) 

375 (15.6) 

350 (34.3) 

4465 (21.5) 



99 
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22 
26 
83 
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79 
84 
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99 
99 
20 
33 

92 
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86 
78 

100 
85 
90 
98 
91 
93 
25 
87 
100 
79 



14 



5 
Ih 
74 

3 
15 
21 



1 
1 
78 
67 

6 
7 

8 
22 



5 
7 
1 
9 
6 
72 
13 

19 



ICourt manpower is given as Full Time Equivalent (FTE) personnel; see page 27. 

^Determined by examination of Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) funding application as sub- 
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Includes 1093 officers from the' Florida Department of Law Enforcement and Florida Highway Patrol. 
^Includes 12 non-respondents. 
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GROWTH OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS IN FLORIDA'S COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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Figure 38. 
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1. BREVARC COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Cocoa 

Established in 1960, Brevard Community College now serves some 
7000 residents of Brevard County. The Police Administration and 
Criminal Justice Program, administratively housed in the Special 
Activities Division, was initiated in 1969. The program produced its 
first 20 graduates during the 1970-71 academic year and currently 
projects 53 graduates for the 1972-73 term. Begun as a terminal two- 
year program designed to enhance the skills of in-service law enforce- 
ment officers, the program's current scope has been broadened to 
include related criminal justice agencies and provides an academic base 
for students , desiring to transfer to senior institutions." With more 
than 370 students enrolled in the program, 60 percent attend on a 
part-time basis and approximately 50 percent of the participants are 
currently in-service to predominately law enforcement agencies. The 
program has one full-time masters and two doctoral faculty members, with, 
in addition, more than 10 part-time personnel utilized to supplement 
full-time faculty. The Police Administration and Criminal Justice 
Program currently is directed toward the Associate in Science degree 
and is closely coordinated with the Police Minimum Standards Training 
also provided by the school. The program currently reflects an increase 
in both pre-service student enrollments and program graduates trans- 
ferring to senior institutions in pursuit of baccalaureate degrees. In 
this light, future program development will reflect these trends with 
broader emphasis to include the total scope of criminal justice, and 
to encourage program participants to attain an Associate in Arts degree 
allowing parallel transfer to senior schools. 

2. BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Fort Lauderdale 

First opening in the fall of 1960, Broward Community College now 
serves Broward County and over 13,000 students on its two current 
campuses. The Criminal Justice Program, established in 1964, was 
initially concerned with police education. Subsequently, however, the 
scope of the program has significantly expanded with the Criminal Justice 
Program currently housed in the Criminal Justice Institute. 

The program currently offers seven degree sequences — Associate in 
Arts in Pre-Law Enforcement or Pre-Corrections and Associate in Science 
degrees in Criminal Justice, Police Science, Corrections, Crime Scene 
Technology, and Security Administration. The Criminal Justice Program 
graduated 23 participants during the 1969-70 school year, 42 students 
during the 1971-72 year, and projects the 1972-73 term to produce 80 
graduates. In addition, two certificate programs in police science and 
criminal justice are available. There are currently more than 460 
students enrolled in the program with approximately 60 percent of the 
participants enrolled on a part-time basis while in-service to criminal 
justice agencies. Staffing of the Criminal Justice Program at Broward 
is composed of two doctorate, five masters, and one baccalaureate 
faculty positions employed on a full-time basis. With a broad based 
program currently in effect, future program development will add specific 
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technical skill courses to general educational programs in the various 
areas of criminal justice. The Criminal Justice Institute also 
administers the basic police training and Police Standards Board 
career development programs and anticipates advisory services will be 
offered to local governments. 

3. CENTRAL FLORIDA COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Ocala 

Serving Citrus, Levy and Marion Counties, Central Florida 
Community College opened to students in the fall of 1958. The Criminal 
Justice/Law Enforcement Technology Program was initiated in the fall of 
1966. 'rhe current programs lead to the Associate of Science d^.gree 
in law enforcement technology cr corrections technology. While the 
program produced only two graduates for the 1971-72 school year, 
current projection for the 1972-73 term anticipates 40 graduates. 
There are presently more than 200 students enrolled in the program with 
approximately 70 percent attending part-time and currently in-service 
to predominately law enforcement agencies. The program is currently 
staffed fj±th two full-time and three part-time faculty members. Future 
program aavelopment seems to indicate the establishment of a Department 
of Criminal Justice offering degree programs in law enforcement, cor- 
rections, fire science and industrial security. The emphasis will con- 
tinue to move into the area of career development for the in-service 
individual and entrance employment for the high school graduate. 

4. CHIPOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE - Marianna 

Established in 1947 to serve Calhoun, Holmes, Jackson and 
Washington Counties, Chipola Junior College now provides educational 
opportunities to some 1600 students. The Criminal Justice Program, 

established in the fall of 1970, is housed in the Vocational 
Technical Division and offers curriculum leading to the Associate in 
Applied Science degree. The program produced its first two graduates 
during the 1971-72 academic year and currently projects seven graduates 
for the 1972-73 term. The programs are directed toward currently 
employed officers in either corrections or law enforcement. There are 
currently 30 students enrolled in the program with approximately 95 
percent attending part-time and currently in-service to criminal 
justice agencies in the community college area. The program faculty 
for the 1972-73 school year is composed of one masters and one doctoral 
faculty member employed on a part-time basis. Future program develop- 
ment will include the employment of a full-time faculty program 
coordinator/instructor and course scheduling to meet the needs of 
in-service personnel. 

5. DAYTONA BEACH COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Daytona Beach 

Founded in 1958 to serve Volusia and Flagler Counties, Daytona Beach 
Community College serves over 2600 members of the community. The Law 
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Enforcement Program, administratively housed in the Business Division, 
was begun in 1965 and offers courses leading to the Associate in 
Science degree in Law Enforcement. The Law Enforcement Program 
graduated seven program participants during the 1969-70 school year, 
25 students during the 1971-72 year, and projects 45 graduates for 
the 1972-73 term. There are currently approximately 175 students 
enrolled in the program with 80 percent of these participants enrolled ■ 
on a full-time basis , and 50 percent currently in-service to criminal 
justice agencies, predominately law enforcement. The law enforcement 
program faculty for the 1972-73 school year was composed of one full- 
time faculty member holding a masters degree, two additional full-time 
faculty members teaching predominately law enforcement courses, 
and some 12 part-time instructional personnel. Future program develop- 
ment reflects that while the current program is set for terminal 
professional skill lev?ls, most students currently enrolled in the 
program desire transfer to a senior institution offering the baccalaureate 
degree in some field of criminal justice. The inception of an asso- 
ciate in arts sequence that will parallel university studies will 
significantly assist in the smooth transition to the higher institution. 



6. EDISON COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Fort Myers 

Serving the southwest counties of Charlotte, Collier, Glades, 
Hendry, and Lee with a current student enrollment of over 1900, 
Edison Community College accepted its first students in the fall of 
1962. The Police Science Program was initiated in 1968 with six basic 
courses conforming to the guidelines of the Police Minimum Standards 
Board* Administratively housed in the Division of Social Sciences, the 
program currently offers a one year certificate and a two year Associ- 
ate in Arts degree. The Police Science Program produced its first six 
graduates during the 1970-71 academic year, following with 12 program 
graduates for the 1971-72 term, and projecting five graduates of the 
program for .the 1972-73 period. There are currently more than 150 
students enrolled in the program with approximately 95 percent of 
these attending on a full-time basis, and 15 percent are currently 
in-service to criminal justice agencies. The Police Science Program 
faculty for the 1972-73 school year was composed of one doctorate 
faculty member employed on a full-time basis. Future program develop- 
ment will include the addition of courses to accomodate in-service 
supervisory personnel and personne'l preparing to enter local enforcement 
agencies upon completion of the two year program. 

7. FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE - Jacksonville 

Accepting its first students in 1966, Florida Junior College is 
currently serving over 7300 full-time students of Duval and Nassau Counties. 
The Criminal Justice Education Program, initiated in 1967, currently 
offers the Associate in Arts and Associate in Science degrees and 
certificates in Police Science and Administration. The Criminal Justice 
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Education program graduated eight program participants during the 
1969-70 school year, 14 students during the 1970-71 term, 20 during 
the 1971-72 year and projects the 1972-1973 term to produce some 45 
graduates. There are currently more than 500 students enrolled in the 
program with approximately 30 percent attending on a full-time basis 
and 60 percent currently in-service to criminal justice agencies. The 
program faculty for the 1972-73 school year is comprised of three 
full-time and two part-time faculty personnel. Future program devel- 
opment including a corrections sequence will occur when the Northeast 
Florida Criminal Justice Training and Education Center becomes 
operational. In addition, the implementation of a criminal justice 
program at the University of North Florida may increase the need for 
an expanded pre-service Associate in Arts curriculum allowing for 
transfer to the senior university. 



8. FLORIDA KEYS COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Key West 

Accepting its first students in 1965, Florida Keys Community 
College now serves over 1200 members of the Monroe County community 
including military personnel from the many installations in Key West. 
The Police Administration Program, initiated in 1966, currently leads 
to an Associate in Science degree in Police Administration. The pro- 
gram graduated only two students per academic year in 1969, 1970 and 
1971; however, the 1972-73 term is expected to yield 10 graduates. 
There are currently more than 75 students in the program with 
approximately 80 percent of these attending part-time and currently 
in-service. The program faculty for the 1972-73 school year is 
composed of one full-time instructor holding a masters degree and 
numerous part-time staffing from the law enforcement community. Future 
program development will be contingent upon meeting the expanding needs 
of community in-service personnel and providing pre-service personnel 
which plan on transferring to a senior institution a sound general 
education base upon which to complete their baccalaureate degree 
studies. 



9. GULF COAST COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Panama City 

Serving Bay and Gulf Counties, Gulf Coast Community College 
opened to students. in the fall of 1957. The Law Enforcement Science 
Program, under the Division of Applied Science, was initiated in 1970 
and has subsequently expanded, now offering two sequences; the Law 
Enforcement Science Program leading to an Associate in Science degree 
and the Pre~Criminology and Corrections Program leading to an Associate 
in Arts degree. The program produced its first three graduates during 
the 1971-72 academic year and currently projects 27 graduates for the 
1972-73 term. With approximately 65 students enrolled in these programs 
in the fall quarter of 1972, 55 percent are currently in-service to 
predominately law enforcement agencies while 87 percent are attending 
on a,.part-time basis. Program staffing for the 1972-73 school year 
is composed of one full-time faculty member with the baccalaureate 
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degree. Future program development will include expansion to the 
criminal justice concept and the inclusion of an approach to public 
safety which will encompass all forms of protection services. 



10. HILLSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Tampa 

Hillsborough Community College opened in 1968 and is currently 
serving over 4000 full-time students at four locations throughout the 
county. The Police Science and Administration program was established 
in 1971 under the direction of the Dean of Vocational-Technical 
Education. The program currently offers an Associate in Arts degree 
in Pre-Police Science and Administration for transfer and continued 
study at an upper-division institution, and an Associate in Science 
degree in Police Science and Administration. The program yielded its 
first 11 graduates during the 1971-72 academic year and currently 
projects 14 graduates for the 1972-73 term. With current enrollment 
at 365 students, 70 percent of the program participants are currently 
in-service and attending on a part-time basis. The faculty staffing 
of this program includes two full-time and two part-time personnel. 
Future program development will encompass restructuring of the curric- 
ulum to embrace an established division of criminal justice. 

11. INDIAN RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Fort Pierce 

Opened for classes in the fall of 1960 to serve Indian River, 
Martin, Okeechobee and St. Lucie Counties, Indian River Junior College 
now serves more than 1200 full-time students. The Criminal Justice 
Program was established in 1971 and is housed in the Department of 
Municipal Services. The program currently offers an Associate in 
Science degree and a one year college Certificate in Criminal Justice 
with major emphasis in either law enforcement, corrections or probation. 
The Criminal Justice program graduated eight program participants 
during the 1971-72 academic year and projects more than 30 graduates 
for the 1972-73 term. With a current program enrollment of approximate- 
ly 60, some 50 percent of program participants are attending on a 
part-time basis and currently in-service to criminal justice agencies. 
Faculty staffing of the Criminal Justice program includes one full-time 
and three part-time instructional personnel. Future program direction 
will include an AS degree sequence in criminalistics and encompass 
more extensive utilization of programmed material with off-campus 
offerings and individualized instruction aimed at in-service program 
participants . 

12. LAKE CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Lake City 

Founded in 1947 and serving Baker, Columbia, Dixie, Gilchrist and 
Union Counties, Lake City Community College has a current enrollment 
of 1300 full-time students. The Police Science and Corrections program, 
established in 1969, currently offers four degree sequences: an Associate 
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in Arts in Pre-Police Science or Pre-Corrections , and the Associate in 
Police Science or in Corrections. The program graduated its first 
five police science and corrections students during the 1970-71 
academic year, following with the same number for the 1971-72 year, 
and projecting an increase to over 10 graduates for the 1972-73 term. 
In addition, certificate programs in both Police Science and Correc- 
tions are available through a one year program. With current program 
enrollment exceeding 200 students, approximately 90 percent of program 
participants are currently in-service to law enforcement and correc- 
tional agencies and attend on a part-time basis. Staffing of the Police 
Science and Corrections program is composed of one full-time doctorate 
faculty member. Future program development indicates the structuring 
of a Department of Criminal Justice with three programs: Police, 
Courts, and Corrections. 

13. LAKE-SUMTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Leesburg 

Serving the citizens of Lake and Sumter Counties, Lake-Sumter 
Community College began operation in January of 1962. Currently 
housed in the Division of Social Science, the Criminology and Correc- 
tions program offers Associate in Arts degrees in Pre-Criminology and 
Corrections and Pre-Police Administration, and 30 hour Certificate 
programs. The program graduated one student during the 1970-71 
academic year, two students during the 1971-72 year, and projects the 
1972-73 term to produce three graduates. With more than 80 
enrolled in the program, 75 percent attend on a part-time basis and 
approximately 50 percent of program participants are currently in- 
service. Faculty staffing of the program consists of one full-time 
and one part-time instructional personnel. Future program direction • 
will include an increased emphasis on the administrative and management 
functions of criminal justice agencies with course structuring to 
meet these needs. 



14. MANATEE JUNIOR COLLEGE - Bradenton 

Currently serving Manatee and Sarasota Counties with more than 
2000 full-time students. Manatee Junior College accepted its first 
students in the fall of 1958. The expanded Criminal Justice program, 
first begun as a law enforcement program in 1970, is currently housed 
in the Center for Urban Studies and Criminal Justice within the 
Technology Department. The Criminal Justice program now offers both 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Science degrees in Law Enforcement 
and Corrections. The program produced its first two graduates during 
the 1971-72 academic year and currently projects 17 graduates for the 
1972-73 term. In addition, one year certificate programs are available 
in three major areas of criminal justice. There are currently more 
than 120 students enrolled in the Criminal Justice program with 
approximately one-half of the program participants attending on a 
part-time basis and 80 percent In-service to predominately law 
enforcement agencies. The program is currently staffed by two 
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full-time faculty and five part-time instructional personnel. Future 
program development seems to indicate department status for the 
Center for Urban Studies and Criminal Justice. 



15. MIAMI-DADE JUNIOR COLLEGE - Miami 

First opening in the Fall of 1960, Miami-Dade Junior College is 
the largest college in the State and currently serves Dade County 
and over 20,000 full-time students on its three campuses and numerous 
educational centers. The Police Science and Criminology program was 
started in 1960 at the North Campus within the Division of Technical- 
Vocational Studies. The South Campus initiated its Police Science 
Program in the Fall of 1965; the current Criminal Justice Department 
is now administratively housed in the Division of Occupational 
Education. 

The North Campus Department of Police Science and Criminology 
currently offers and Associate in Arts in Pre-Criminology and three 
Associate degree sequences: Law Enforcement, Police Administration, 
and Forensic Sciences. There are currently more than 900 students 
enrolled in the program with approximately 60 percent of the 
participants enrolled on a part-time basis while in-service to criminal 
justice agencies. Staffing of the Police Science and Criminology 
Department at the North Campus is composed of nine full-time and one 
part-time instructional personnel. The Soulh Campus Criminal Justice 
Department currently offers a Pre-criminology Associate of Arts degree 
and an Associate of Science in Police Science. The department on the 
South Campus currently serves over 250 students with some 60 percent ^ 
attending on a full-time basis and approximately 20 percent of program 
participants currently in-service to Criminal Justice agencies. The 
Criminal Justice teaching faculty include three full- and two part-time 
instructors. These varied Criminal Justice programs yielded 47 
graduates for the 1969-70 academic year, 52 during 1970-71, 168 
for the 1971-72 year, and currently project more than 160 graduates 
for the 1972-73 term. 

Future program development may be structured in light of the 
continuing increase of Associate in Arts transfer students continuing 
their education at a senior institution. While providing the broad 
base Associate in Arts curriculum however, recognition of community 
needs in the areas such as private security, youth services, and 
corrections, will necessitate program development to meet these 
localized needs. 

An additional course of study available at the North Campus, the 
Court Reporting Program, provides for direct entry into the criminal 
justice system upon completion of the Associate in Science degree 
sequence. This program, while not directly related to the Police 
Science and Criminology Department's programs, must be recognized as 
meeting manpower education needs for Florida's court system. 
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16. 



NORTH FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE - Madison 



No criminal justice program or sequence is offered. 

17. OKALOOSA-WALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE - Niceville 

Established by the Legislature in 1963 for Okaloosa and Walton 
Counties, and opening for classes in the fall of 1964, Okaloosa-Walton 
Junior College currently serves over 1100 full-time students. 
Administratively housed in the Department of Social Science, the Law 
Enf orcem.jnt/Police Science Program offers an Associate in Arts degree 
leading to continued studies at a senior institution and an Associate 
in Science degree in Law Enforcement and Police Science. The Law 
Enforcement/Police Science program graduated 11 program participants 
during the 1969-70 academic year, 17 students during the 1971-72 year, 
and projects the 1972-73 term to yield some 26 graduates. Of the more 
than 80 students currently enrolled in the Police Science/Law Enforce- 
ment program, 65 percent attend on a full-time basis with 16 percent 
in-service to predominately law enforcement agencies. The program has 
one full-time masters faculty member and 4 masters and one doctorate 
faculty member utilized on a part-time capacity. Future program 
development is oriented toward expanding offerings into the areas of 
human services as related to the criminal justice system with program 
structuring eventually encompassing the total criminal justice concept. 



18. PALM BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE - Lake Worth 

Established in 1933 to serve PaLm Beach County, Palm Beach 
Junior College currently serves over 4000 full-time students. The 
Law Enforcement Program, established in 1963 with evening classes 
under the supervision of the Social Science Department, has evolved to 
its current Department status. The Law Enforcement Department offers 
Associate in Science degrees sequences and a 30 hour certificate 
program in both Law Enforcement and Corrections. The Law Enforcement 
and Corrections programs graduated 20 participants during the 1969-70 
academic year, 33 for the 1970-71 term^ 27 during the past 1971-72 term, 
and currently project the 1972-73 term to yield some 72 graduates. With 
more than 270 students currently enrolled in these two programs, 
60 percent attend on a part-time basis and approximately 70 percent 
of program participants are currently in-service to criminal justice 
agencies. The department is staffed by two full-time masters degree 
faculty; in addition, more than seven part-time personnel are 
utilized to supplement full-time faculty. Future progt.im development 
will include closer coordination between criminal justice, law 
enforcement and corrections agencies and curriculum structuring of 
Department offerings* 




19. PASCO-HERNANDO COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Dade City 

Pasco-Hernando Community College opened for students in the fall 
of 1972 and established, a Law Enforcement Program at that time. The 
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Law Enforcement program is directed toward in-^service agency personnel, 
and offers an Associate in Science degree in Law Enforcement. With 
current program enrollment of 15 students, 73 percent participate on 
a part-time basis and slightly more than one-half are currently 
in-service to predominately law enforcement agencies. Instructional 
staffing of the program at the present is handled by one part-time 
faculty member. Future program development is contingent upon 
student and agency educational requirements as well as increased 
student participation in the new program. 



20. PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE - Pensacola 

Opened to students in September 1948, Pensacola Junior College 
serves Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties, and has more than 7000 
full-time students. The Law Enforcement Department initiated its 
course of study in the fall of 1966 with a program leading to an 
Associate in. Science degree in Law Enforcement. The program graduated 
a single student for the 1969-70 academic year, three program partici- 
pants during the 1970-71 year, l.S graduates during the past 1971-72 
school year, and projects 10 graduates for the 1972-73 term. With 
approximately 60 percent .of its students attending on a part-time 
basis and currently in-service to Criminal Justice agencies, the 
Law Enforcement Department has more than 350 students enrolled in its 
program. Instructional staffing of the program is composed of three 
full-time and 19 part-time faculty members. Future program development 
will continue to offer career-oriented course work designed to be of 
immediate use to the in-service student, and at the same time close 
cooperation with the University of West Florida and other senior 
institutions will be maintained to afford program students the oppor- 
tunity of successful transfer to a senior institution. 



21. POLK COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Winter Haven 

Established in 1964 by the Florida Legislature to serve the advanced 
education needs of the county community. Polk Community College now 
serves more than 2500 full-time students on its Winter Haven Campus. 
The Police Science program, administratively housed in the Technical 
Division, was initiated in 1969 and offers course-work leading to the 
Associate of Science degree in Police Sciience. The program produced 
its first two graduates during the 1970-71 academic year, following 
with 12 graduates for the 1971-72 year, and projecting 25 program 
graduates for the 1972-73 term. There are currently more than 125 
students enrolled in the program with approximately 80 percent attending 
on a part-time basis and 60 percent of program participants in-service 
to criminal justice agericies. Program staffing for the 1972-73 school 
year is composed of two doctorate (JD) faculty members on a full-time 
basis. Future program development will reflect changing community 
needs and up-dating and revising curriculum to meet the changing 
demands currently affecting law enforcement. 
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11. ST. JOHNS RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE - Palatka 



Established in 1958 to serve Putnam, St. Johns and Clay Counties, 
St. Johns River Junior College currently serves over 900 full-time 
students. The Law Enforcement Technology Program, begun in 1969, has 
three sequences of studies leading to either the Associate in Arts 
degree for transfer to a senior institution, the Associate in Science 
degree preparatory for employment in the law enforcement field, and 
the 30 trimester-hour Law Enforcement Certificate Program. With 
current program enrollment exceeding 75, approximately 60 percent 
of program participants are enrolled on a part-time basis and 40 
percent are currently in-service to criminal justice agencies. The 
current 1972-73 school term should yield some 21 graduates of the 
Law Enforcement Technology Program. Instructional staffing of the 
Law Enforcement program consists of one baccalaureate and one doctor- 
ate faculty member participating on a full-time basis c.id one part- 
time instructor. Future program development needs are contingent 
upon in-service and pre-service student needs, and the'' developing 
manpower requirements for criminal justice agencies themselves. 

23. ST. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE - St. Petersburg 

Founded in 1927 as a private non-profit institution and 
changing to a public junior college serving Pinellas County in 1948, 
St. Petersburg Junior College currently serves over 6000 full-time 
students. The- Bplice Administration Department, begun in 1960, 
currently of f er&'' two sequences leading to an Associate in Arts degree 
for transfer to a baccalaureate degree program in a law enforcement 
related area at a senior institution and an Associate in Science 
degree in Police Administration. The program graduated 22 students 
during the 1969-70 academic year, 31 during the 1970-71, 26 during 
1971-72, and projects the 1972-73 term to yield 30 graduates. 
With current program enrollment exceeding 325 students, approximately 
60 percent of program participants are currently in-service to 
predominately law enforcement agencies. Instructional personnel 
staffing the department include one baccalaureate and two masters 
level full-time faculty members and five part-time instructional 
personnel. Future program development may. include a shift toward 
the total criminal justice system approach. 



24. SANTA FE JUNIOR COLLEGE - Gainesville 

Established by the Florida Legislature in 1965, Santa Fe Junior 
College currently serves over 9000 members of the Alachua and Bradford 
County communities. Administratively housed in the Division of Social 
Science, the Criminal Justice program, initiated in 1969, offers a 
sequence leading to an Associate in Arts degree in Criminal Justice. 
The program graduated 30 students during the 1971-72 academic year 
and projects some 28 graduates for the 1972-73 term. With current 
program enrollment of more than 250, some 80 percent of program 
participants attend on a part-time basis; approximately one-half of 
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the program participants are currently in-service to Criminal Justice 
agencies. Staffing of the Criminal Justice program is composed of two 
full-time and six part-time faculty personnel. Future program 
development projects the implementation of an Associate in Science 
sequence, and the Criminal Justice program may expand to become the . 
Public Serv Division including Law Enforcement, Corrections, 
Fire Science, industrial Security and Para-legal programs. 

25. SEMINOLE JUNIOR COLLEGE - Sanford 

Serving Seminole County and more than 3000 full-time students, 
Seminole Junior College was established by the Legislature in 1965. 
Beginning in January 1969, the Criminal Justice program includes a 
two year curriculum leading to an Associate in Science degree in 
Criminal Justice Technology. The program produced its first four 
graduates during the 1970-71 academic year, followed with 10 graduates 
during the 1971-72 period, and currently projects some 50 graduates 
for the 1972-73 term. With current program enrollment in excess of 
200 students, approximately 45 percent of the participants are 
currently in-service to criminal justice agencies. Staffing of 
the Criminal Justice program is composed of one baccalaureate and 
one doctoral faculty member employed on a full-time basis as well as 
a large number of part-time instructional personnel drawn from 
community based criminal justice agencies. Future program development 
may find increased emphasis on the total scope of criminal justice, 
particularly in the areas of court administration and corrections. 

26. SOUTH FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE - Avon Park 

Beginning operations in August of 1966, South Florida Junior 
College now serves more than 500 citizens of DeSoto, Hardee and 
Highland counties. Administratively housed in the Division of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education, the Criminal Justice program 
was initiated in 1970 and leads to an Associate in Science degree in 
Criminal Justice and a 30 hour Certificate in Criminal Justice program. 
The program had no graduates for the 1971-72 academic year, however, 
the 1972-73 term is expected to yield some 10 program graduates. 
There are currently more than 85 students enrolled in the program with 
approximately 85 percent of the participants enrolled on a part-time 
basis, while in-service to criminal justice agencies in the community. 
Staffing of the Criminal Justice program at South Florida is composed 
of 4 part-time faculty members. Future program development will 
include the staffing of at least one full-time faculty member. In 
addition, current revision of courses may reduce the required criminal 
justice sequence to allow students more time to take general, education 
courses preparatory to transfer to a senior institution. 

27. TALLAHASSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Tallahassee 

Established in 1965 by the Florida Legislature, Tallahassee 
Community College currently serves Franklin, Gadsden, Leon, Liberty, 
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and Wakulla Counties and more than 3000 students. The Department 
of Criminal Justice was initiated in September 1967 and currently 
offers two sequences leading to an Associate in Arts preparatory to 
transfer into a four year criminal justice degree program at a senior 
institution, an A'^sociate in Applied Science degree program, and 
30-hour certificate programs in either Law Enforcement or Corrections. 
The program graduated 37 students during the 1969-70 academic year, 
46 during the period 1970-71, 20 program participants during the 
1971-72 year, and currently projects some 50 graduates for the 1972-73 
term. There are currently more than 300 students enrolled in these 
programs with approximately 20 percent of these participants enrolled 
on a part-time basis while in-service to criminal justice agencies. 
Staffing of the Criminal Justice Department at Tallahassee is composed 
of two masters and one baccalaureate degree faculty members employed 
on a full-time basis and two part-time instructional personnel. Future 
program development may encompass divisional structuring within the 
institution whereby the criminal justice approach may be initiated. 



28. VALENCIA COMf^UNITY COLLEGE - Orlando 

Organized in February 1967 and accepting its first students 
the following autumn, Valencia Community College currently serves 
Orange and Osceola counties and more than 5200 full-tinie students. 
Established in 1967, the Law Enforcement Program currently offers a 
course of study leading to an Associate in Science degree in Law 
Enforcement or a Certificate in Law Enforcement, In addition, a 
university parallel Pre-criminology sequence is offered leading to 
an Associate in Arts degree and subsequent transfer to a senior 
institution. The program graduated 12 students during the 1969-70 
academic year, 24 during the 1970-71, 76 participants during 1971-72, 
and projects the 1972-73 term to yield some 40 graduates. With 
a current program enrollment of more than 400, approximately 85 
percent of the participants are currently attending on a part-time 
basis while in-service to criminal justice agencies. Faculty 
staffing of the Law Enforcement Program includes two full-time and 
three part-time instructional personnel. Future program development 
is in the direction of a Criminal Justice Institute concept with 
associate degree programs in law enforcement and prevention and 
corrections. The prevention and corrections programs will begin 
in September 1973. 
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Private Colleges and Universities 



Of the twenty-one private colleges and universities in Florida 
acknowledged by the Southern Association of Colleges and Universities, 
five offer programs in the field of criminal Justice. Three schools, 
Blscayne College, Florida Memorial College and Rollins College, have 
established criminal justice programs. The other two schools. Saint Leo 
College and the University of Tampa, provide concentrations in criminology 
as part of their sociology programs. In addition, two law schools. 
Stetson University Law School and the University of Miami Law School, 
provide private legal education opportunities to more than 4000 students. 
It can be realistically anticipated that a significant number of these 
law students will become legal practitioners within the State taking an 
active part of the overall criminal justice process. 

Blscayne College's Division of Criminal Justice offers course work 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts in Public Administration/Criminal Justice. 
At Florida Memorial College, the Department ' of Criminal Justice is housed 
in the Division of Social Science, its Area Study-Urban Services curricu- 
lum providing areas of specialization in public recreation, social welfare 
and criminal justice leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. Rollins 
College, through its Central Florida School for Continuing Studies, offers 
programs leading to both the Bachelor of General Studies with a criminal 
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justice concentration and a newly developed graduate program. 

Both Saint Leo College and the University of Tampa offer a concen- 
tration in criminology as one of the alternative tracks for the sociology 
major. These programs approach criminology as an applied form of sociology. 
The thrust of the programs is directed to provide a liberal arts approach 
to the criminal justice process. Saint Leo^s program leads to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree while Tampa's program may lead to either the Bachelor of 
Science or the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Being private institutions, these schools are not included in the 
assignment of the State's criminal justice manpower. However, most of 
these programs significantly supplement the criminal justice educational 
opportunities available to local in-service personnel. Location of these 
institutions in populous areas reinforces their value. Figure 39 illustrates 
the number of in-service personnel enrolled in each school ^s criminal 
justice program and the proportionate distribution of the enrolled 
criminal justice personnel to each of the three subsystems. The chrono- 
logical growth of the private schools' criminal justice related programs 
is illustrated in Figure 40. Program enrollment and graduation figures 
are listed in Figure 41. Following this table are brief profiles of each 
private institution offering criminal justice programs. 
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INSTITUTION 



INSERVICE 
ENROLLMENT 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF INSERVICE 
ENROLLMENT BY SUBSYSTEM''- 
Police Courts Habilitation 



Biscayne 
College 

Florida 

Memorial 

College 

Rollins 
College 

Saint Leo 
College 

University of 
Tampa 



155 



10 



175 



15 



199 



77.6 



33.3 



94.3 



100.0 



98.0 



2.6 



2.9 



19.9 



66.7 



2.9 



2.0 



Total of All 



554 



89.3 



2.4 



8.3 



^Determined by examination of Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP) funding application as submitted by each school (72-73). 



Private Colleges and Universities 
Inserviae Enrollment 
Figure Z9. 
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THE GROWTH OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE RELATED PROGRAMS 
IN FLORIDA'S PRIVATE COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 




1970 1971 1972 



Year Program Began 



•^Florida Memorial College - Bachelor degree program 
St, Leo College - Bachelor degree program 

^University of Tampa - Bachelor degree program 
Rollins College - Bachelor degree program 



Biscayne College - Bachelor degree program 
Rollins College - Master's degree program 



The University of Miami School of Law was established 
in 1909, and the Stetsr^n School of Law in 1900, 

Figure 40. 
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ENROLLMENT MD GRADUATE DATA FOR FLORIDA'S 
PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES' CRIMINAL JUSTICE "PROGRAMS 
1970-1972 

INSTITUTION ENROLLMENT AREA GRADUATE DATA 





1 Q7n 
1971 


1 Q7 1 

1972 


1 Q7 9 — 

1973 


±y / U"" 
1971 


1 Q71 « 

1972 


1 07 9. 

1973 


Biscayne College 




Izo 






XTD 


1 0 


Florida Memorial 
College 




25 


40 




4 


10 


Rollins College 














Bachelors Degree 
Masters Degree 


20 


70 

4 


175 
6 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


25 
2 


St. Leo College 


NR 


12 


40 


NR 


NR 


3 


Stetson Law School 


NR 


3033 


3026 


80 


100 


125 


University of Miami 
Law School 


NR 


996 


1036 


180 


200 


225 


University of Tampa 


75 


100 


226 




16 


30 



NR=non-response to survey questionnaire item. 



Figure 41. 
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BISCAYNE COLLEGE - Miami 



Biscay«e College began in 1961 when the Augustinian Fathers of 
Villanova, Pennsylvania, accepted the invitation of the Archbishop of 
Miami to establish a catholic college for men in the Miami diocese. 
Accepting its first students in the fall of 1962, the college is a 
private, liberal arts institution administered by the Order of St. 
Augustine and accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. Biscayne College currently offers courses of instruction lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts degree through the Divisions of Humanities, 
Business Administration, Public Administration and Criminal Justice, 
Science, Social Science and Economics, and Sports Administration. 

The program in Criminal Justice was begun in the Fall of 1971 and 
has rapidly moved to Division status within the college. The objective 
of the Criminal Justice Division is to offer educational opportunities 
to students who will be qualified to enter the area of criminal justice 
upon graduation, to expand the knowledge of those already engaged in 
the field of criminal justice, or to continue a graduate program of 
study in the field. Leading to the Bachelor of Arts in Public Admini- 
stration/Criminal Justice, the concentration area includes 30 semester 
hours in the major field and a 15 hour minor field, e.g.. Business, 
Political Science, Social Studies, etc» In addition, special recognition 
of new program students at the junior level transferring from public 
junior colleges (especially Miami-Dade and Broward) has been made to 
insure these students' integration into the Bigcayne program. 

There are currently 152 students enrolled in the Public Administra- 
tion/Criminal Justice program. Of this total participant enrollment, 
55 percent are attending on a less than full-time basis and 83 percent 
are currently in-service to criminal justice agencies. Staffing of the 
program includes two fulL-time faculty, one holding a Masters in 
Corrections, the other a law doctorate, and, based on a semester average, 
two part-time instructional personnel. 

Future program development will include the implementation of 
certificate programs consisting of eleven upper division courses in 
criminal justice and related areas. These programs will be aimed at 
meeting practitioner needs and will be most beneficial to students who 
received a terminal degree (AS) at the junior college level. Additional 
program development will be influenced by student and continuing 
education needs, especially cooperative efforts in coordination with 
other schools* criminal justice efforts. 

FLORIDA MEMORIAL COLLEGE - Miami 

Historically established by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society as the Florida Baptist institute for Negroes in 1879, Florida 
Memorial College is currently a four-year, co-educational, Baptist- 
related institution accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. Florida Memorial College today offers courses of instruc- 
tion leading to the baccalaureate degree through the Divisions of 
Education, Humanities, Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences. Within 
the Division of Social Sciences, the Area Study-Urban Services curriculum 
is designed to equip students to some leadership role in the urban 
structure of social actions; government, and public agencies, and in 
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private enterprises with the amas of specialization in social welfare, 
criminal justice, and public recreation. 

The Department of Criminal Justice is administratively housed 
within the Division of Social Sciences and provides a generalist 
approach leading to a Bachelor ol^ Science degree in criminal justice. 
With the majority of program participants predominately black and 
pre-service, with career aspirations in corrections and prevention, 
the program is scoped to produce graduates with a basic understanding 
of all aspects and subsystems of the criminal justice system based on 
a sound social science foundation. The program in criminal justice 
is broadly based, comprised of a criminal justice core of ten courses, 
12 credits in social work sociology, and 12 open elective credits, 
in addition to the basic general education requirements of the college. 

There are currently 40 students enrolled in the criminal justice 
program with all participants attending on a full-time basis and 95 
percent pre-service to the criminal justice field. ' Instructional 
staffing of the criminal justice program consists of one masters and 
one doctorate faculty member employed on a full-time basis. 

Future program development is contingent upon an increase in 
program participants, especially current in-service personnel. In 
addition, standard criminal justice course offering will allow students 
the opportunity to specialize in such areas as group counseling or 
therapy, and may include a criminal justice practicum or paid intern- 
ship experience. 



ROLLINS COLLEGE - Winter Park 



Founded in 1885, Rollins College is a private, independent liberal 
arts college with an undergraduate enrollment exceeding 1200. In 
response to the needs of the fast-growing Central Florida area, the 
College provides undergraduate degree programs through its Central 
Florida School for Continuing Studies (CFSCS) and other undergraduate 
and graduate programs. 

The Criminal Justice program was initiated in the Fall of 1970 with 
the program expanding to include, graduate opportunities for master's 
level students the following year. The program is housed in the CFSCS 
which provides class meetings primarily iii the late afternoon and 
evening hours, allowing greater in-service participation. The program 
leads to the Bachelor of General Studies with a Criminal Justice 
concentration including 30 hours of criminal justice courses, of which 
six hours may be in research or internship. 

The progiam had 70 undergraduate and 4 graduate participants for 
the 1971-72 academic year. For the 1972-73 term, the school anticipates 
175 undergraduate enrollments and 6 graduate students with 25 baccalaureate 
and 2 graduate degrees awarded. The majority of the program participants 
are community college transfers attending part-time while in-service 
to criminal justice agencies. Faculty staffing of the criminal justice 
program includes one full-time and seven part-time instructional 
personnel. 
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SAINT LEO COLLEGE 



Tracing its history to legislative grant in 1889 giving the Order 
of Saint Benedict of Florida sanction for conferring degrees j Saint 
Leo College is currently a Catholic, co-educational, liberal arts 
institution. Functioning as a military academy and preparatory school 
through its first half-century, with the addition of a junior college 
curriculum in 1956 Saint Leo College was established. The four-year 
program was introduced in the fall of 1963 and full accreditation was 
granted by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in November 
1967. Saint Leo currently offers sequences leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree through the Division of Philosophy and Theology, 
Language and Literature, Fine Arts, Natural Science and Mathematics, 
Social Science, and Business Administration, plus the Institute for 
Creative teaching. 

The sociological concentration in Criminology V:&.s offered for the 
first time in the fall of 1972. This concentration sequence provides 
for 57 hours of directly related course work, including 24 hours of 
sociology and six hours of PSE-230. Police Science-230 is a Department 
of Continuing Education course designed to meet Florida Police 
Standards basic recruit training requirements and is offered to students 
participating in the regular criminology concentration sequence and 
local citizens requiring this type of continuing education opportunities. 

There are approximately 60 students currently enrolled in the crimin- 
ology program. Of this total, 30 percent are attending part-time and 
60 percent are pre-cervice. Staffing of the program is dependent upon 
part-time utilization of 4 faculty members of the sociology department. 

STETSON UNIVERSITY LAVI SCHOOL - St. Petersburg 

The Stetson University Law School was established in 1900. The 
School offers a three year sequence toward the Juris Doctor degree. 
During the 1971-72 academic year, the school had an enrollment of 3033 
and graduated 100 students. For the 1972-73 term 3026 students were 
program participants with an anticipated graduation total of 125. 
Predicated on successful completion of the Florida Bar Examination, 
many of these graduated lawyers will become active participants in 
the criminal justice process as assistant state's attorneys, assistant 
public defenders and private counselors practicing in the State courts. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI SCHOOL OF LAW 

The University of Miami School of Law was established in 1928. 
The school offers a three year sequence toward the Juris Doctor degree. 
During the 1971-72 academic year, the school had an enrollment of 996 
and graduated 200 students. For the 1972-73 term 1036 students were 
program participants with an anticipated graduation total of 225. 
Predicated on successful completion of the Florida Bar Examination, many 
of these graduated lawyers will become active participants in the criminal 
justice process as assistant state's attorneys, assistant public defenders 
and private counselors practicing in the State courts. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA 



Founded in 1931 by public spirited citizens wishing to accomodate 
local students unable to attend college away from home, the Uaiversity 
of Tampa was subsequently transformed from a community to a residential 
institution in 1960. Today, more than 2200 full-time students 
represent 50 states and a number of foreign countries. The University 
is co-educational offering the bachelors degree in 23 fields, and is 
fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The course of study leading to a criminology major is one of the 
four alternative sequences to a major within the Sociology Department, 
Division of Social Sciences. Criminology majors complete a minimum 
54 semester hour sequence leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. 
The Bachelor of Arts degree with a criminology major is also available 
provided the student meets the university^wide requirements for this 
degree including 12 semester hours of a foreign language. Actual course 
work for the criminology major requires 30 hours of sociology, including 
courses in criminology, penology, urban sociology, minority groups, 
juvenile delinquency, and drug and alcohol addiction. The remaining 
24 semester hours require 6 hours of police administration courses and 
18 hours of accounting, business, and economics. The conceptional 
approach to this major program views criminology as an^ applied form 
of sociology and aims to offer a basically liberal arts approach to the 
total area of criminal justice. 

There are currently in excess of 225 students enrolled in the 
criminology program. Of these, approximately 60 percent are pre-service 
to the area of criminal justice, and approximately 40 percent attend 
on a part-time basis, while employed in the community by predominately 
criminal justice agencies. Faculty staffing of the Criminology Major 
Program within the Sociology Department includes two doctorate and 
one masters instructional personnel employed on a full-time basis and 
4 part-time faculty members. This instructional staffing does not 
include the required courses in economics, accounting, business or 
police administration. 

Future program development may include service programs for 
graduates to meet continuing education needs. This programming could be 
used in cooperation with a graduate school program that may develop; 
otherwise the undergraduate program will be modified to keep in step 
with requirements in the field of law enforcement. 

In addition to the above degree program, the University of Tampa 
participates in the Tampa Police program. During the regular school 
year a number of college credit courses are offered for law enforcement 
employees of the Tampa Bay area interested in obtaining a college degree. 
The University of Tampa cooperates with St. Petersburg Junior College 
and Hillsborough Community College in offering a program in police 
administration leading to the Associate of Arts degree conferred by 
St. Petersburg Junior College or Hillsborough Community College. 
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CURRElSrr CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION PROGrJVM'S INSERVl'CE PARTICIPATION 



Based on projected Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) in- 
service recipients for the 1972-73 academic year as indicated by the 
individual school's LEEP applications, 5639 in-service personnel are 
currently continuing their formal criminal justice education through 
opportunities provided by Florida's universities, community colleges, 
and private institutions. These in-service students comprise 27.1 
percent of the State's total criminal justice manpower pool. Figure 42 
presents a summary of the distribution of criminal justice manpower by 
subsystem as compared to total system in-service enrollment. Tha propor- 
tionate subsystem distribution of these personnel for the State, as well 
as in-service distributions stratified by the State University System 
schools, community colleges, and private institutions, is illustrated in 
Figure 43. 

In comparing these distributions to thie proportionate spread of 
criminal justice manpower by each subsystem, the following relationships 
are found. As indicated, 77.4 percent of in-service students represent 
the subsystem of polic services while this subsystem comprises 63.5 
percent of the State's total criminal justice manpower. Only 2.6 percent 
of in-service enrollments are from the area of adjudication while this 
subsystem represents a total of 18.2 percent of Florida's criminal 
justice personnel. Habilitation personnel represent 18.3 percent of the 
State's criminal justice manpower and comprise approximately 20 percent 
of in-service enrollment. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE MANPOWER 
Police Courts* Habilitation 



Total 



Inservice Enrollment/ 
(% Total Manpower) 



13192 3786 3797 20775 5639 (27.1%) 

*Court manpower is given as Full Time Equivalent (FTE) 
personnel; see page 27.! 



State Summary 
Criminal Justice Manpower and Inservice Enrollment 

Figure 42 



Figure 43 

Distribution of Inservice Students by Subsystem' 
Total LEEP Funding Enrollment: 5639 



Criminal Justice Subsystem 



LEEP Funded Schools (#) 


Police 


Ad jud. 


Habil. 


State University System (7) 


55.0 


7.0 


38.0 


Community Colleges (26) 


79.0 


2.0 


19.0 


Private Colleges and Universities (5) 


89.3 


8.3 


2.4 


All Colleges and Universities (38) 


77.4 


2.6 


20.0 



*Based on distribution of LEEP recipients as reported by 
individual schools on application for LEEP funding FY~72. 
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Thus, from a quantitative perspective, it appears that while habili- 
tation personnel are appropriately represented as in-service education 
recipients in proportion to their subsystem's population with the criminal 
justice process, police services and adjudication personnel are not so 
represented. In the case of police services, in-service enrollments are 
significantly greater than the police subsystem's proportionate manpower 
while in the adjudication subsystem the converse occurs. However, a 
number of factors may account for this disparity. The greater participa- 
tion by police services personnel may be explained by examining two major 
factors: (1) education level requirements for individual subsystem 
entry and (2) the individual school's criminal justice education program's 
applicability to each subsystem. These factors also explain the apparent 
"lack" of in-service participation by practitioners of the adjudication 
subsystem. 

As subsequently discussed in Part IV, the educational requirements for 
the three subsystems vary greatly. The educational requirements for entry 
into the police services subsystem is established by the local police agency, 
usually a high school diploma or equivalent. In the adjudication system, 
standardizc.tion of educational requirements has only been set for the 
judiciary by statute in Article V. The educational requirements for 
professional and para-professional judicial staff personnel have been 
neither established nor standardized at this time. Such educational 
criteria will require functional job analyses of these staff positions as 
they operate under the State's newly implemented two-tier trial court 
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structure. In the subsystem of hab.tlitation, however, educational 
requirements for positions are clearly defined statewide. With the 
exception of institution personnel primarily concerned with custodial 
responsibilities, they generally require education beyond completion of 
high school. 

Thus, the overall educational attainment level of police services 
personnel is nearly 12 years (equivalent of high school diploma or GED) • 
The educational attainment of judicial staff personnel is undetermined 
under the new state courts system. However, based on the local selection 
criteria for courts personnel prior to Article V's restructuring, it may 
be assumed that these personnel, excluding court administrators of large 
jurisdictions, were required to have educational attainment criteria 
comparable to police services (i,e, , completion of high school or the 
equivalent). The subsystem of habilitation has statewide educational 
attainment criteria for entry personnel. 

The other major factors influencing the degree of in-service partic- 
ipation in continuing higher education programs involve the program's 
applicability to each subsystem. The impetus for the establishment and 
orientation of many of the State's criminal justice education programs 
was the establishment of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) and its Law Enforcement Education Program, For example, of the 
27 community college programs only 12 were implemented prior to th6 
availability of LEEP funds in 1968, Further, only two of the snven state 
university system prograiLS predate 1968 (see Figures 33 and 38), The 
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initial thrust of LEAA funding and support was toward the subsystem of 
police services. Consequently, the vast majority of programs established 
throughout the State were police science or law enforcement oriented. 
While many programs have been subsequently retitled "criminal justice 
programs they remain basically a police program directed toward 
in--service students of the police services subsystem. 

Figure 44 illustrates the percent of each subsystem's manpower 
enrollment in state universities, coitimunity colleges, and private schools. 
This in-service participants percentage is further stratified by the 
distribution of these in-service personnel to either state university, 
community college or private school programs. A proportionate represen- 
tation of in-service enrollment for each subsystem is provided in Figure 45. 
For example, in the area of police services, of 13,192 sworn personnel, 
33.1 percent are currently enrolled in continuing criminal justice educa- 
tion programs. Data accuracy is limited when utilizing Law Enforcement 
Education Program recipients as encompassing of all in-service personnel 
participating in continuing education. The possibility remains for in- 
service personnel to be taking advantage of higher education opportunities 
while not receiving federal subsidies (i.e., LEEP funds). 
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Figure 44 

Percent Suboyetem Enrollment of LEEP Secipienta^ 

Criminal Justice Subsystem 



LEEP Funded Schools (//) 


Police 


Adjud. 


Habil 


State University System (7) 


2.6 


1.1 


6.2 


Community Colleges (26) 


26.7 


2. A 


22.3 


Private Colleges and Universities (5) 


2.8 


.2 


1.2 


All Colleges and Universities (38) 


33.1 


3.8 


29.7 



^Estimated LEEP recipients as reported by individual schools 
on application for LEEP funding FY-72. 




Police Services Personnel 



Diatvibution of Inaerviae Enrollments by Subsystem 
Baaed on 1972-73 LEEP Recipients 
Figure 45 
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PART IV 

EDUCATION AND WORKLOAD STANDARDS AND GOALS 
FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE PERSONNEL IN FLORIDA 



Some issues pertaining to service delivery, personnel and administra- 
tion, staff development, education and training immediately arise when an 
institution, agency, bureau or division attempts to formulate a functional 
career' lattice. The first issue encountered concerns whether or not the 
organizational unit goals are clearly defined and whether or not the unit 
perceives itself as a subsystem contributing to the specific goal of a 
larger, unified system (in this instance the criminal justice system). 
Avoiding a discussion of the '^systems approach" is impossible if the agency 
seeks to devise career ladders/lattices capable of serving as effective 
guides for career satisf aciton, career mobility, career training, and 
effective consumer-oriented services. 

Between the initial step of stating the agency's overall purpose, and 
the final step of organizing jobs into career lattices, four intervening 
conceptual steps are necessary: (1) setting specific objectives (2) iden- 
tifying subsystems (3) defining tasks, and (4) organizing these tasks into 
jobs. This sequence make salient a second major problem concerning any 
discussion of career ladders/lattices, that being the absence of explicit 
terminology to precisely identify and define how workers accomplish the 
performing objectives of an agency. Functional job analysis attempts to 
provide this terminology and its basis for understanding. Therefore, before 
a career ladder/lattice can be designed, it is necessary to describe what 
workers are expected to do at each rung of the ladder and what skills they 
need as well as how to evaluate and compensate them at each higher level. 
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Not until the agency's purpose as been unequivocably stated and a 
functional job analysis has been completed is it possible to organize jobs 
into a truly meaningful career ladder/lattice. Much attention has been 
given the career ladder concept since the earliest days of the federally 
funded New Careers Programs- Subsequently, most planning efforts in 
criminal justice manpower as in Florida have led to career development for 
the purpose of institutionalizing career ladders/lattices. This concept 
stresses expanding opportunities first, for workers to enter the system, 
then, for in-service personnel by providing the opportunity for upward 
ladder/lattice mobility as individuals continue to gain education, training, 
and increased job skills. Two of Florida's criminal justice subsystems, 
police services and habilitation, currently utilize some form of career 
ladder concepts in their administrative hierarchies. 

While numerous models of career ladder/lattices have been constructed 
for various services, no set formal formula for ladder/lattice design 
exists. However, there is growing appreciation of the concept that a 
career lattice provides an added dimension to the implication of vertical 
movement of the career ladder. Lattice implies worker mobility in both 
a horizontal and vertical direction. The horizontal direction is important 
to the criminal justice process because it includes expanding opportunities 
for workers across agency programs as well as between agencies themselves. 

While designated career lattices are presented in the discussion 
portions of both the police services and habilitation chapters, the 
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illustrated lattices can serve only as an outline for a hierarchy model 
until the aformentioned steps necessary for their implementation are 
completed by the individual agencies. In the case of police services, 
with the exception of state agencies, prerogative now rests upon local 
administration and policy. However, in the area of habilitative services, 
the presented models have been developed in close cooperation and coordi- 
nation with the Division of Corrections, the Division of Youth Services 
and the Parole and Probation Commission. The models are viewed by each 
respective agency as ready for operational utilization. 

The career lattice notion considers the need for expanded employment 
opportunities for all levels of criminal justice personnel from the high 
school education level through the graduate education level. Consequently, 
each of the following carrer lattices in the sections dealing with police 
services and habilitation will indicate the higher levels of responsibility 
which a worker may enter as he achieves successively higher levels of 
academic preparation. However, the emphasis is retained on skills as 
well as attainment of academic credentials. The career lattices provide 
for promotion of workers not gaining additional college work, but who 
acquire the necessary skills to perform the tasks required at the next 
higher level job classification. 

The career lattice format used in this section is similar to the 
career ladders for habilitative agencies indicated in Part II excepting, 
the addition of in-service advancement and lateral entry criteria flowing 
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up the hierarchy. The educational attainment requisites for lateral 
entry at any given level increase upwards along the right side of the 
lattice. The left side indicates in-service advancement combining on- 
the-job experience and skills gained through functioning at one level 
(which may serve as preparation for the next. level). However, distinction 
is made in the combinations of educational attainment and in-service 
experience necessary for upward mobility. At each increasing level, the 
degree of educational attainment determines the recommended duration of 
time-in-job experience required for the next advancement. For example, 
the recommended immediate in-service advancement criteria for police 
service personnel necessary for upward movement (i.e., advancement or 
promotion) from entry level to supervisory level is the attainment of the 
baccalaureate degree plus two years experience 0£ the attainment of the 
associate degree plus four years experience. Positions higher on the 
career lattice reflect even greater emphasis on the combination of 
in-service skills and educational attainment. 

These career lattices point up the necessity for carefully planned 
and purposefully executed in-service education and training programs for 
the agency. They also suggest that work-study programs, stipends and other 
continuing educational programs be devised, if the desired career mobility 
is to ba realized. 
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Chapter 6; Criminal Justice as a Field of Study 



In recent years increasing amounts of federal and state resources 
have been allocated to the development of collegiate programs related to 
the study of crime and societal response to it. With public attention 
focused on crirae, a new field of study has emerged on many university 
campuses. Comprehensive and interdisciplinary in nature, Criminal Justice 
has most frequently found an academic home in colleges or divisions of 
the social and behavioral sciences. 

Criminal Justice is concerned with all aspects of crime as a social 
problem including the description of its nature and causes, exploration 
of the varied mechanisms of societal response, and the appraisal of or- 
ganizational and operations response. Higher education programs are 
presently striving to prepare students not only to administer the system 
as it currently exists, but also to evaluate, analyze, and effect change 
to accelerate the shaping of rational and socially responsive criminal 
justice processes. Graduate level programs endeavor to prepare planners 

and other research personnel, college and university teachers, and pro- 

2 

fessional policy makers. 

Higher education programs related to the field of criminal justice, 
eopecially the component of police services, are not a totally new phenom- 
enon in the United States. In 1929, University of Southern California 
began offering degree programs in public administration with a special 

2 

Richard A. Myren, Education in Criminal Justice , Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, 1970, Report 70-5, p.l. 
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emphasis in law enforcement. Michigan State University has offered a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Police Administration since 1935 • However, 
few new programs related directly to the criminal justice field were 
initiated from 1935 to 1960 with the notable exception of Florida State 
University's Department of Criminology. During the last decade, especially 
subsequent to the 1967 publication of the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice reports, proliferation 
of such programs has been dramatic and all indications suggest that such 
growth will continue unabated nationwide for the foreseeable future. 

During the decade of the sixties, ever-rising crime rates together 
with nonviolent disobedience followed by violent demonstrations focused 
the attention of the United States on its criminal justice system. 
Four structures, including three Presidential Commission studies conducted 
nationwide investigations into various aspects of the operation of the 
criminal justice system. All studies, indicated the need to upgrade 
criminal justice manpower as acute — both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The rapid growth of programs in higher education during the past few 
years provides clear evidence that educational resources have responded 
to criminal justice's needs. However, problems and disagreements do 
exist concerning the nature of the most appropriate and meaningful response- 
Perhaps the most serious problem is the ostensible absence of clearly 
defined goals for educational programs. 

3 • ^ 

Ibid . ^ p, 9. The studies referred to are: The President s Coimnission on 

Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice; the National Advisory 

Commission on Civil Disorders; the National Commission on the Causes and 

Prevention of Violence; and the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 

and Training, 
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Recent literature has increasingly questioned the existence of a 
defined body of knowledge which can be organized into a curriculum for 
criminal justice personnel. This problem reflects the fact that the 
desired end product has never been specified. The result is the 
existence of equally vague educational goals. Curriculum development in 
the criminal justice field has proceeded almost entirely without benefit 
of task analysis (i.e., studies of what individuals in various work 
situations in the system actually do) , therefore, all discussion reflects 
non-empirical and individual value judgements. Until educators are more 
certain of exactly what they are preparing individuals to do, the task 
of curriculum development will remain ambiguous. This situation is 
complicated by the necessity to resolve existing differences of opinion 
as to whether higher education should focus on simply improving current 
performance or concentrate on changing that being performed.^ This issue 
should be one of emphasis rather than of alternatives, since in a field 
which only recently began to establish its educational foundation, 
exclusion of an option could be limiting to the field. 

Despite the difficulty in identifying a specific body of knowledge 
for crime-related programs in higher education, there is increasing 
agreement that programs should be broadly related to the criminal justice 
system rather than being strictly agency oriented as has been the predom- 
inate approach in newly emergent programs. Also, general acceptance 

^Charles W. Tenney, Jr., Higher Education Programs in Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, June 1971, pp. 3-5. 
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has been gained for placing such programs among the social and behavior- 
al sciences. Richard Myren, Dean of the School of Criminal Justice, 
State University of New York at Albany, pointed out: that two conclusions 
of great importance to those concerned with the education of criminal 
justice system careerists seem to emerge from the aforementioned national 
studies: that agency components of the criminal justice system can no 
longer be allowed to operate in isolation from one another with little 
or no concern for the impact of the operations of one agency on those of 
others in the same system; and that the understanding of human beings 
and the society in which they live, with particular emphasis on the 
origins and significance of deviant behavior, is of fundamental importance 
to all criminal justice careerists.^ 

Myren observed that the accelerated rate of social and technological 
change in society has generally made clear to higher education the futility 
of emphasizing the facts and skills of today as compared to the importance 
i.nstead of equipping young persons with the understanding necessary to 

adapt to change and the modes thou;.tt necessary to solve new kinds of 
6 

prob lems . 

In an earlier effort to confront the issue of defining the bounda- 
ries of the criminal justice field in higher education, Myren insisted 
that for these programs to make their proper contribution, they must 
be enthusiastically undertaken, well supported, brop.dly conceived and 
conform to traditional standards of excellence. The central focus of the 

^Myren, Education in Criminal Justice , p. 9. 
^Ibid. 
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curriculum must be on the criminal justice system as an entity. 

Only such a focus can explore not only the demands of individual • 
agencies in the system, but also the all important interrelationship 
among those units as well as the impact of the operations of each unit 
on the others. The traditional "squaring off" of judges and correctional 
workers against police and prosecutors can no longer be tolerated, 
Myren continues by noting that to accomplish this end, education for a 
career iri any element of the criminal justice system must include not 
only a grounding in the arts and sciences, but also a broad professional 
grounding in the nature of the criminal justice system as an entity. 
On such a base, specialization for career opportunities in one component 
of the system can be the key to an imaginatively developed future. 
Without such a base, the specialized education operated only as a 
shackle to the past.^ 

This view favoring broad guidelines for curricular concept is shared 
by other leaders in the field. William S, Mathias of Georgia State Uni- 
versity recently wrote: "It is not necessary that the various parts of 
the criminal justice system know the operational techniques of the others, 
but it is imperative that they have some understanding, and hopefully 

resultant appreciation, of the philosophy and contribution of each 

8 

segment toward the operation of the criminal justice system." 



^Richard A. Myren, "Academia and the Criminal Justice System: Development 
of a Role." Police Chief (August 1966) 33/8, p. 22. 

William S. Mathias, "A Criminal Justice Curriculum for an Urban Society." 
Police Chief (August 1969) 36/8, p. 16. 
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Edward Morgan further observed that: "Criminal justice incorporates 

the whole of social problems. It involves itself in the study of such 

diverse areas as family stability and psychological disorder • It 

considers the roots of the problem and methods of reduction, and its 

9 

perception of the system is as one, united in a common effort, • 

The emphasis on the study of criminal justice as an entity does not 
preclude the appropriate development of curriculum in one or more specific 
areas of the system. As Morgan correctly observed, the study of a part 
of the system is necessary, but when this study is placed within the 
context of the whole, a better understanding results • By developing 
broad understanding, the student is better able to resolve specif ics , 

As programs directed specifically toward the study of crime and the 
criminal justice system have experienced a "major boom" in the academic 
community in recent years, a controversy has emerged regarding what to 
title these programs. Nationwide, this provided more dispute than 
whether such degree programs should exist. By far, the most popular 
title is law enforcement or some variation referring to police services. 
However,- if the broader concept previously discussed is accepted, then 
the two names presently at the center of the controversy, "criminology" 
and "criminal justice", become prime candidates. Criminal justice is 
the more popular of the two. Applications for Law Enforcement Education 
Funds for the 1972-73 academic year reveal this title was used 123 
times nationwide as opposed to 34 times for criminology program. 

9 

^Edward L. Morgan, "What is Criminal Justice?" Police Chief (August 1969) 
36/8, pp. 12-13. 

lOlbid, 
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Myren is of the opinion that, although criminology would have been 
the obvious choice for the study of crime and everything connected with 
it, sociology had already firmly established- criminology as a subfield. 
He notes a number of universities where sociologists fought and pre- 
vented the designation of crime- re la ted units as criminology departments. 
However, in California, the School of Criminology at Berkeley, as well 
as the programs at Fresno and Long Beach and several community colleges, 
succeeded in adopting this designation. Elsewhere, sociologists have 
generally prevailed. "^"^ Myren believes the appropriate designation of 
crime related programs to be criminal justice. He places criminology 
as a part of the umbrella by saying that "criminology means simply study 
of crime.' This view finds support from Reed Adams who distinguishes 
between the two as follow: "Criminal Justice is the scientific (i.e. , 
academic) study of all aspects of the criminal justice system as an 
interactive system. The term incorporates the academic qualities of 
criminology and the socialization function of other division." Crimino- 
logy, according to Adams, is the "scientific (i.e«, academic) study of 

13 

the causes, development, and maintenance of crime and social control," 



■^■^Myren, Education in Criminal Justice , p. 13. There is one notable excep- 
tion: Florida State University's Deparment of Criminology. 

12 

Ibid. , p. 18. 

13 

Reed Adams, "The Academic Prof essionalizatipn of Criminology and Criminal 
Justice." Unpublished draft of a paper to be submitted to Federal Probation 
for publication. 
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Adams proceeds to state that criminology and criminal justice are, by 
definition, interdisciplinary endeavors. Consequently, many individuals 
from other disciplines or fields of study, such as biology and chemistry, 
law, psychology, psychiatry, social work, public administration, and 
sociology, make essential contributions to this field of study. 
However, their primary professional orientation remains in their 

area of specialty. The criminologists represent a separate and unique 

14 

profession characterized by its interdisciplinary quality. 

Further support for Myren's position can be found in the view of 
Donald Riddle, President of the John Jay College of Criminal Justice, In 
discussing the subcategories of knowledge embraced by the field of crim- 
inal justice. Riddle feels that one subrield should be social deviance 
which draws most heavily from sociology, particularly its subfield of 
criminology, and from social psychology. 

Among those who contend that criminology is a more appropriate desig- 
nation are Vernon Fox and other faculty at Florida State University. In 
the proposal to the Board of Regents for authority to grant the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, the following definition of criminology appeared: 
"Criminology is the scientific study of crime, criminals and the crimi- 
nal justice system. It is an interdisciplinary field of study drawing 



"ibid. 

•'•^Donald H, Riddle, "The Emerging Field of Criminal Justice," Police Chief 
(August 1970) 37/8, p, 18, 
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upon the methods and concepts of the social and behavioral sciences, law 
and other subject matter fields as they relate to the phenomenon of crime. ""^^ 
Elsewhere, the nature of the field is explained further with "the distin- 
tive task of the field of criminology is to provide a conceptual framework 
for the integration of the disciplines as required, ""^^ 

This concept that criminal justice should be viewed as a part of the 
field of criminology is supported by Wolfgang, Sutherland and Cressey. 
"Criminology is the body of knowledge regarding crime as a social pheno- 
menon. It includes within its scope the process of making laws, of break- 
ing of laws. . . The objective of criminology is the development of a body 

of general and verified principles and of other types of knowledge regarding 

1 8 

this process of law, crime and treatment." 

Piven and Alcabes further support the position that criminology is the 
umbrella designation. In their extensive 1965-1967 study of higher education 
programs in the field, criminal justice was absent from the typology of 
degree programs while criminology/social deviance were defined as the 
study of causes and responses to crime and delinquency as social or 
psychological phenomenon. 



■^^Doctorate degree program proposal, Department of Criminology, Florida 
State University, p. 5. 

l^Ibid., p. 2. 
18 

Marvin E. Wolfgang, "Criminology and the Criminologist," The Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science . 54/2 (June 63), p. 55. 

"Herman Piven and Abraham Alcabes, Education, Training and Manpower in 
Corrections and Law Enforcement: A Digest of Data; Education in Colleges 
and Universities 1965-1966, 1966-1967 , (Source Book 1). United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, pp. 3^ 6, 15, 23, 30. 
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The real possibility exists that reither of these terms will ulti- 
mately emerge as the most appropriate name. It is quite possible that as 
the field continues to mature and gain academic acceptability, it will be 
decided that criminology is the scientific (i,e,, academic) study of the 
phenomenon of crime, while criminal justice appropriately identifies the 
application of this knowledge and societal response to this phenomenon. 
Such a lateral arrangement of the two concepts would leave the possibility 
of a yet to be determined concept to identify the general field of crime 
related studies. 

Despite the obvious problems related to curriculum design, educational 
goals, and the appropriate designations of crime related studies in higher 
education, it is equally apparent for many of the same reasons that higher 
education proceed in developing goals and articulating performance require- 
ments. These actions, as well as basic changes and improvements-, can be 
most successfully executed when a substantial number of individuals are 
working within the system who understand the problems and have the compe-* 
tence to deal with them successfully. Therefore, the careful shaping of 
higher education for criminal justice is a task of critical importance. 
Clearly, higher education must play a prominent part in the preparation 
of personnel serving i7> the field .of criminal justice, whether teachers, 
researchers or as practitioners in the subsystems of police services, 
adjudication or habilitation. 
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Chapter 7; Education and Workload Standards for Police Services 



In 1967, the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice recommended that "the ultimate aim of all police 

departments should be that all personnel with general enforcement powers 

20 

have baccalaureate degrees," This recommendation raises two immediate 

questions: Is it realistic and is it really necessary? As Charles Saunders 

of the Brookings Institute recently pointed out, neither of these concerns 

has been adequately explored and the Commission's specific recommendation 

has been generally ignored or dismissed as impractical in many areas of 
21 

the country. 

The basic question concerning the necessity of police personnel obtain- 
ing college education must be examined before attempting to deal with pro- 
grams related to more practical concerns (i.e., specific curriculum or the 
feasibility of such a goal) . Reiss and Bordau when succinctly defining 
the nature and scope of the police role infer the necessity of a sound 

^President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society , .(Government Printing 
Office, 1967) p. 109. 

21 

Charles B. Saunders, Jr., Upgrading the American Police; Education 
and Training for Better Law Enforcement , (The Brookings Institute, 1970) 
p. 79. 
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educational base as follows: 



Although the police are formally organized to enforce the 
law and maintain order, it is apparent they are involved at 
the same time in enacting justice. It is important to note 
that all three key terms — order, legality and justice — are am- 
biguous terms in any social system. But what philosophers, 
social scientists, and lawyers have argued over for centuries, 
the police must do every day. 

Some of the nation's most respected law enforcement units, espe- 
cially at the federal level, have already addressed the question of 
their personnels' "need*' for college preparation. For many years, such 
agencies as the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Secret Service 
have insisted on a baccalaureate degree as a minimum requirement. 

At the state level, in Florida, of the numerous enforcement or 

criminal investigative agencies employing sworn officers totaling some 

1663 personnel, only 51 job title positions require education beyond the 

high school level. At the local level, the college degree criteria 

generally has not been accepted, even though this type of police work 

may be the most demanding. Wilson Purdy observed that this level is 

''far more complicated , technical, and of far greater importance to the 

24 

American way of life than is the federal service." 



Albert J. Reiss , Jr., and David J. Bordau, "Environment and Organiza- 
tion: A Perspective on the Police," in The Police: Six Sociological 
Essays , David J. Bordau, Editor. (John Wiley & Sons, 1967) pp. 32-33 

23 

See Appendix for a listing of all Law Enforcement positions at the 
state level in Florida. 

^^E. Wilson Purdy, "Administrative Action to Implement Selection and 
Training for Police Professionalization ," Police Chief , VOL. 32 (May 
1965), p. 16. 
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The reasonr^ used to justify higher education as the desired prepara- 
tion for many. other careers are essentially identical to those suggested 
as the need for such preparation for police personnel. Further, the 
qualities which law enforcement leaders claim to seek in recruits are 
similiar to those believed nurtured by a liberal education: "knowledge 
of changing social, economic and political conditions; understanding 
of human behavior; and the ability to communicate; together with the 
assumption of certain moral values, habi2;s of mind, and qualities of 

self discipline which are important in sustaining a commitment to public 
„25 

service . 

In 1965, the advisory committee to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, a national group composed of educators and police 
officials, said it this way: 

Generally it is conceded that today's law enforcement 
officer has a need for higher education. It is also generally 
agreed that within the next few years law enforcement officers 
will find higher education imperative. 

The above observation is the result of consideration of 
the changes that society has and is experiencing in such areas 
as the population explosion, the growing pressure for educa- 
tion beyond high school, the changing nature of metropolitan 
areas and the effects of tensions and pressures ranging from 
atuomation to race. The law enforcement officer is required 
to meet all kinds of people and innumerable kinds of situa- 
tions; he must therefore: (1) be equipped to make good value 
judgments; (2) be able to maintain his perspective; (3) be able 
to understand the underlying causes of human behavior; (4) be 
able to communicate clearly and precisely ; (5) possess leader- 
ship qualities; (6) be knowledgeable of skills. In view of 
changing conditions which require flexibility, basic theory, 
and broad understandings, it is concluded that a wide spec- 
trum of higher education must be available. 



Saunders, Upgrading the American Police , pp. 82-83. 
Statement by the lACP Advisory Committee (1965). 
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Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police agreed but with an increasing sense of urgency that: 

• • . the campus must be looked to for the police officers 
of the future. It is nonsense to state or assume that the 
enforcement of the law is so simple a task that it can be done 
best by those unencumbered by an inquiring mind nurtured by 
a study of liberal arts. The man who goes into our streets 
in hopes of regulating, directing or controlling human behavior 
must be armed with more than a gun and the ability to perform 
mechanical movements in response to a situation. Such men 
as these engage in the difficult, complex and important busi- 
ness of human behavior. Their intellectual armament — so long 
restricted to the minimum — must be no less than their physical 
prowess and protection, 

Perhaps the most compelling argument for higher educational standard 
for police is the very pragmatic one related to the steadily rising 
educational level of the general population. Only 22 percent of all 
persons between 18 and 21 were enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 1964, while in 1967 the figure rose to 36.0 percent. This 
trend is continuing and indeed is accelerating in Ivirge part due to 
national manpower policies which encourage college attendance through 
federal support of loans, fellowships and other grant activities. 
Consequently, the educational attainment of large portions of the 
population has risen significantly above that of the police. Also, 
as the general level of educational attainment rises, so do entry 

standards in other occupations. Thereby, the competition for talented 

28 

manpower so desperately needed in police services will Increase, 



Quinn Tamm, editorial in Police Chief , Vol. 32 (May 1965) p, 6. 

» 

'Saunders, Upgrading the American Police , pp. 89-91. 
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However, evidence exists supporting the position that better educated 
and more intelligent individuals are more liable to experience frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction within the police services subsystem and ultimately 
leave its ranks. One study discovered a negative relationship between 
higher educational levels and duration on the force. This study, re- 
ported by Ruth Levy, concluded that police departments do not sufficiently 

29 

meet the needs of their better educated officers. Arthur Neiderhoffer 

observes that men with higher levels of education tend to become, more 

frustrated and cynical the longer they remain patrolmen because of their 

30 

higher expectation levels. 

The recognized difficulties producing the dissatisfaction in college- 
educated personnel should motivate reforms which would create greater 
opportunity and incentives for highly qualified personnel rather than 
as a source of argument for not recruiting these individuals. Another 
problem accompanying the recruitment of college level individuals is 
the tensions that result with the non-college members of the police 

force. One suggested way to alleviate this diffuclty is offering 

31 

incentives to all personnel to extend their education. 

Florida is one of the first states to implemevit this suggestion. 
Through the Revenue Sharing Act of 1972, the Florida Legislature made 
provision for salary incentives to accompany the completion of the 



29 

Ruth Levy, "Summary of Report on Retrospective Study of 5000 Peace 
Officers Personnel Records," Police Yearbook 1966 International Associa* 
tion of Chiefs of Police , p. 62. 

30 

Arthur Neiderhoffer, Behind the Shield: Police in Urban Society 
(Doubleday 1967), p. 235. 

31 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Goals and Recommendations 
A Response to "The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society," Pp. 12-13 
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associate degree or its equivalent and the bachelor's degree. The 
passage of this act provides clear indication that Florida's policy 
makers have recognized the relative merits of a college preparation for 

00 

those entering police service. 

The necessity for all personnel with general enforcement powers to 

hold the bachelor's degree as a long-range goal must be affirmed. 

Indeed, debating the value of higher education or the existence of 

increasing support for this type of preparation for law enforcement 

personnel is largely irrelevant. The real question is not, "Do 

police need a college degree?", but, rather "Where are persons with 

the necessary qualifications — qualifications in human relations skills 

33 

in addition to physical prowess — to be found?" 

Increasingly, the search leads to the college campus. Further, as 
with in-service officers, the question centers around generating the 
. incentive necessary for these individuals to obtain the enrichment 
found in a college-level programs related to the criminal justice field. 

In short, the necessity of college preparation for police services 
personnel is becoming well established. The next step is to examine the 
feasibility of such a goal. 

As mentioned, the Florida Legislature recently passed legislation 
designed to provide a monetary incentive for the recruitment of college- 
level personnel, also, and perhaps more important, this Revenue Sharing 
Act provides a much needed incentive for in-service personnel to seek 



32 

Revenue Sharing Act of 1972 . See Appendix for complete text of this Act. 

33 

Saunders, Upgrading the American Police > Pp. 90-92. 
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continuing education toward the associate and/or baccalaureate degree. 
The incentives provided by this Act becoTiiO effective July 1, 1974, 
thus providing educational resources the motivation to implement 
meaningful programs for students in the field. Indeed, if the 
legislative intent is to be realized, appropriate educational pro- 
grams must be implemented which provide for the accessibility and 
accomodation of in-service as well as pre-service personnel. The 
development of educational programs in this field, perhaqps more than 
any other, must relate meaningfully to the quantitative and qualitative 
needs of the manpower involved. 

The goals and objectives for police service personnel as set forth 
in this document provide for a general implementation of the recommen- 
dations of recent national studies with modifications to meet Florida's 
particular situation. The education goals discussed in the next section 
draw heavily on the President's Cotmnission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice, the National Council on Crime and Delinquency's 
"Goals and Recommendations" and the recent National Advisory Connnission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. Additionally, these goals are 
consistent with those recommendations for upgrading the educational 
level of police personnel as proposed by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Thus, in effect, these goals while adapted for 
the specific needs of Florida's police personnel, represent a consensus 
of governmental-professional (the President's Commission and the 
National Advisory Commission), informed professionally public (the NCCD) , 
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Mean Educational Attainment of Sworn Police Officers' 
by State University System Service Districts 
January 1973 



Mean Educational Number of 

' Institution Attainment Sworn Officers'^ 



Florida Atlantic University 12.3 . 2131 

Florida International University 12.5 2901 



Florida State University/ 
Florida A&M University^ 



12.5 1929 



Florida Technological University 12.^ 1431 

University of Florida 12.5 430 

University of North Florida 12.2 864 

University of South Florida 12.3 2431 

University of West Florida 12.3 425 



Does not represent total sworn officer population of each 
State University Service District. Figures indicate only 
those officers who had indicated educational attainment on 
Police Standards Board initial police officer registration 
form. 
2 

Includes 1084 sworn officers from FDLE and FHP; mean 
educational attainment for FDLE is 15.4 years and 12.2 
years for FHP. 



Figure 46. 
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Mean Educational Attainment of Sworn Police Officers 
by Community College Service Districts 
January 1973 





Mean Educational 


Number of 


Institution 


Attainment 


Sworn Officers 


Brevard CC 


12.3 


302 


Broward CC 


12.3 


1174 


Central Florida CC 


12.1 


106 


Chipola JC 


12.0 


43 


Daytona Beach CC 


12.5 


255 


Edison CC 


12. 2 


286 


Florida JC at Jacksonville 


12.2 


799 


Florida Keys JC 


12.1 


82 


Gulf Coast CC 


12.1 


105 


Hillsborough CC 


12.3 


774 


Indian River JC 


12.2 


192 


Lake City CC 


12.2 


37 


Lake-Sumter CC 


12.1 


95 


Manatee JC 


12.3 


314 


Miami-Dade JC 


12.6 


2761 


North Florida JC 


12.0 


58 


Okaloosa-Walton JC 


12.3 


73 


Palm Beach JC 


12.3 


749 


Pasco-Hernando CC 


12.2 


87 


Pensacola JC 


12.4 


246 


Polk CC 


12.1 


295 


St. Johns River JC 


12.3 


68 


St. Petersburg JC 


12.3 


758 


Santa Fe JC 


12.8 


279 


Seminole JC 


12.2 


118 


South Florida JC 


12.0 ■ 


70 


Tallahassee CC2 


12.2 


1716 


Valencia CC 


12.5 


696 



Does not represent total sworn officer population of each 
Community College service district. Figures indicate only 
those officers who had indicated educational attainment on 
Police Standards Board initial police officer registration 

form. 

2 

Includes 1084 sworn officers from FDLE ^x^d FHP; mean 
educational attainment for FDLE is 15 .4 years and 12.2 
years for FHP. 

Figure 47. 
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and professional-practitioners (the lACP) towards specific educational 
goals for police services personnel. 



Educational Goals . On a statewide basis, the mean education level of 

local law enforcement officers is 12.13 years, or slightly more than 

completion of high school. As compiled by Florida's Police Standards 

Board, this education level indices provided current and continually 

updated data on the impact of educational programs. The compilation of 

mean educational levels by university and community college service 

districts is given in Figures 46 and 47. However, it must be noted 

that these educational levels do not represent the total population of 

sworn officers in each district, but rather those officers who educational 

level was indicated on Police Standards Board's initial police officer 

registration form. In this light, the data indicates the numerical 

population from which the mean educational level was obtained. 

The career lattices in Figures 48, 49, 50, and have been adapted 

from the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 

of Justice to conforTn to the basic levels of personnel as described else- 

34 

whore in this report. These career development plans are sequential 
from immediate objectives through long-range goals. They allow for all 
officers with general enforcement powers obtaining the baccalaureate 
degree or its equivalent. The ultimate goals are not unrealistic as 

^President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society > pp. 106-108. 
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Administrative Level 



Command Level 



Supervisory Level 



Entry Level 



4 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



2 Years College or 
Associate Degree 



1 Year College 



1 Year College or 
High School Diploma 
With College Ability 



POLICE SERVICES 
Immediate Educational Objectives 
Figure 48. 



Administrative Level 



Command Level 



Supervisory Level 



Entry Level 



A Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



3 Years College 



2 Years College or 
Associate Degree 



2 Years College or 
Associate Degree 



POLICE SERVICES 
1975 Educational Objectives 
Figure 49. 
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Administra'cive Level 



Command Level 



Supervisory Level 



Entry Level 



5 Years College or 
Master's Degree 



4 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



3 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



3 Years College 



POLICE SERVICES 
1978 Educational Goals 
Figure 50. 



Administrative Level 



Command Level 



Supervisory Level 



Entry Level 



5 Years College or 
Master's Degree 



4 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



4 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



4 Years College or 
Baccalaureate Degree 



POLICE SERVICES 
2982 Eduoational Goals 
Figure 51. 
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Florida has provided meaningful educational program development at 
appropriate community colleges, private schools, and s,tate universities 
within the State in response to these anticipated needs. However, 
developed programs must be meaningful not only as conceived by the 
educational community but also to the consumer. Only then will the 
administrations of the various police and sheriff's departments be 
willing to encourage their personnel to participate in the educational 
programs at their disposal. 

Establishing time frames for the accomplishment of the various levels 
of goals and objectives is difficult for several reasons. Fundamental 
is the impossibility of determining the actual impact of the Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1972 in terms of statewide administrative support. Also, 
the accomplishment of these goals and objectives would require that many 
presently operational educational programs obtain additional resources 
to accommodate a larger number of students. 

The National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice St'.andards and 
Goals (in the draft working papers of the Police Task Force) provided 
some target dates for raising entry level requirements through standard 15. 

This document observed that every police agency should adopt the 
following entry level educational requirements to insure the selection 
of police personnel with the qualifications to perform police duties 
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properly: 



1) Every police agency should immediately require as a 
condition of initial employment the completion of at least 
one year of education at an accredited college or univer- 
sity. Otherwise qualified police applicants that do not 
satisfy this condition but have earned a high school 
diploma or its equivalent should be employed under a con- 
tract requiring they complete the educational requirements 
within three years of initial employment. 

2) Every police agency should no later than 1975, require 
as a condition of initial employment the completion of at 
least two years of education at an accredited college or 
university , 

3) Every police agency should, no later than 1978, re- 
quire as a condition of initial employment the completion 
of at least three years of education at an accredited col- 
lege or university. 

4) Every police agency should, no later than 1982, re- 
quire as a condition of initial employment the completion 
of at least four years of education in an accredited col- 
lege or university.-^-' 



Workload Standards . Establishing police services workload standards, 
i.e., appropriate sworn officer to population ratios, is at best a 
highly complex and subjective endeavor. The ratio for any given state 
or local jurisdiction is influenced by a number of factors such as 
community size, affluence, degree of industrialization, and the ability 
and willingness of the community to provide the resources to support the 
police service level they desire to maintain. As Kerper indicates, the 



National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals: 
Task Force Report: The Police (draft). Chapter 15, pp. 1-3. 
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complexity of the police role is bounded by these factors: 



Police are men charged with the duty of investigating 
crime and apprehending criminals. As important as this 
function is, however, the average police officer spends a 
relatively small part of his time investigating and prose- 
cuting serious criminal offenses. Most of his day is spent 
in keeping order, settling disputes, finding missing chil- 
dren, helping drunks, directing traffic, and monitoring 
parking meters. Because police are on duty 2-* hours a day, 
the community sees them as a service agency to be called 
upon ,for an incredible number and variety of services. 

Such variables as these, together with the fact that in Florida, 
and across the nation, law enforcement agencies are undergoing charge 
at an unprecedented rate, render any projections of quantitative man- 
power needs difficult. 

Because of the national attention and resources for improvement that 
are being devoted to this field for the first time in U.S. history, 
it is likely that changes in the entire criminal justice system during 
the next ten years will be as significant as those in space technology 
during the past ten years. At this moment it is impossible to determine 
precisely what the impact of these changes will mean to manpower needs 
and development. 

Compounding the problems of establishing and predicting manpower 
needs is the rate of population growth for Florida's cities, villages, 
and counties, and the varying rates at which police services personnel 
are provided to meet this expansion. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to recommend significant increases* 
• or decreases in the availability of police services personnel through- 
out the State. Rather, a comparison with national status will be 



36 

Hazel B. Kerper, Introduction to the Criminal Justice System , (West 
Publishing, 1972), p. 418. 
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1972 FULL-TIME LAW ENFORCEMENT MANPOWER 

FOR POPULATION GROUPS 
BY COUNTY ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

The national average of county officers per 1000 population is 1.1 for 
the 1539 agencies serving 42,226,000 inhabitants. (From Crime in the 
United States, Uniform Crime Reports 1971 . FBI, August 1972). 



AVERAGE NR. OFFICERS 
PER 1000 POPULATION 

POPULATION GROUP NUMBER OF SWORN OFFICERS FLORIDA 



Group I: 8 agencies 

over 100,000 2315 1.4 

Total Population: 
1,681, 174 

Group II: 8 agencies 

50,000 to 100,000 629 1.1 

Total Population: 

575,576 

Group III: 11 agencies 

25,000 to 50,000 524 1.5 

Total Population: 
355, 193 

Group IV: 15 agencies 

10,000 to 25,000 325 1.2 

Total Population: 

272,906 

Group V: 24 agencies 

Under 10,000 171 1.1 

Total Population: 

155,757 



Total: 66 agencies 3964 1.3 

Total Population: 

3,040,606 



From Crime in Florida ^ 1972 Annual Report, FDLE, May 1973 



Figure 52. 
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1972 FULL-TIME LAW ENFORCEMENT MANPOWER 
FOR POPULATION GROUPS ^ 
BY MUNICIPAL ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 



Average Nr. officers 
per 1000 population 

POPULATION GROUPS NUMBER OF SWORN OFFICERS FLORIDA NATIONAL ^ 



Group I: 3 agencies 

over 250,000 2071 

Total Population:* 

1.194,659 

Group II: 5 agencies 

100,000 to 250,000 1419 

Total Population*. 

715,509 



1.8 2.9 



2.0 1.8 



Group III: 6 agencies 

50,000 to 100,000 862 2.0 1.6 

Total Population: 

425,746 

Group IV: 21 agencies 

25,000 to 50,000 1337 1.8 1.5 

Total Population: 

732,380 



Group V: 44 agencies 

10,000 to 25,000 1365 2.0 1.6 

Total Population: 

677,089 



Group VI: 185 agencies 

under 10,000 1459 2.1 1.7 

Total Population: 

700,556 



TOTAL: 264 Agencies 8513 19 2 1 

Total Population 4,400,939 

From Crime in Florida , 1972 Annual Report, FDLE, May 1973 

2 

From Crime in the United States, Uniform Crime Reports - 1971 , FBI, 

August 1972 



Figure 53. 
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included. As the following discussion shows, the quantitative supply 
of sworn personnel in Florida compares quite favorably with national 
levels as compiled in a survey conducted by the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice. 

Examination of the State's Uniform Crime Report and population 
figures found police and Sheriff's sworn personnel to be provided at a 
rate of 1.7 officers per 1000 population in Florida. For municipalities 
alone, the rate is 1.9 as compared to the national average of 2.1. 
However, unlike the national picture, no clear pattern in Florida 
indicates that urban and metropolitan areas have a higher rate than the 
less densely populated villages, small cities, and other more rural 
areas of the State. Figures 52 and 53 show these relationships. For 
Sheriff's departments alone, excluding municipally incorporated areas, 
the statewide rate was found to be 1.3 officers per 1000 population. 
Here, Florida is slightly higher than tWe national average of 1.1. 

The ratio of police officers to population in any local governmental 
unit is influenced by many factors including the responsibilities and 
level of activity of the various police service agencies as well as 
ability to provide fiscal support for more adequate services. As 
previously noted, on a statewide basis, Florida compares quite favorably 
with national statistics on a statewide basis. However, one should 
expect that such factors as population density, size and character of 
the community, and population mobility would be reflected in the pattern 
of police services. Because of the variations in local conditions, it 
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is impossible for this report to suggest specific changes regarding 
police manpower ratios to population. 

Any discussion of police services workload standards should note 
that police services are a 24 hour per day operation. Therefore, 
agencies must make duty assignments in such a way as to promote college 
attendance while not in terf erring with the efficient administration 
of the police agency. The need for college attendance has been 
presented. 

For Florida to maintain the current ratio of sworn personnel to 
population until the year 1980, a total personnel force of approximately 
15,950 persons will be necessary. This presents an increase of 2753 
personnel over present levels. 

An estimated 7217 sworn personnel currently serving police agencies 
will require replacement by 1980. This represents the minimal 5 percent 
turnover rate attributable to retirement, death, change of employment, 
etc. This turnover factor combined with the additional personnel necessary 
to parallel population increase means that approximately 10,000 (9975) 
new personnel must be recruited between 1972 and 1980. Assuming a 
linear progression of population growth to 1980, these figures indicate 
an average need of 1247 new sworn personnel yearly through 1980. 
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POLICF, SERVICES MANPOWER PROJECTIONS TO 1980 
STATE SUMMARY 



1972 Manpower 



1980 Projected 
Manpower 



5% Annual 
Attrition 
Factor 



Total Increase 
Necessary to 
Meet Projected 
Needs 



Projected 
Average 
Annual Need 
to 1980 



13,192 



15,950 



7217 



9975 



1247 



Figure 54. 
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Chapter 8; Education and Workload Standards for Trial Level Adjudication 



In 1967 the President's Commission, in its report on the courts, 

' clearly indicated and documented the need for effective court management 

and administration — a need that when unmet may influence the process of 

37 

justice in the courts themselves. 

As Schrag indicates in his examination of American justice: 

CxheJ courts are the most formal and the most highly institution- 
alized parts of the justice system . . . They regulate and provide 
legitimation for many of the activities of the police and the cor- 
rectional agencies. More important, they stand nearly alone in en- 
forcing the procedural laws that protect citizens against mistreat- 
ment by the authorities. Inadequate performance by the courts is 
therefore a threat to both procedural and substantive laws. No 
other element of the justice system . . . has greater significance 
for the rule of law.^° 

The significance of this conceptual view was by the President's 
Commission's description of many current court operations when they 
stated : 

Despite important advances made . , . the operation of many of 
the courts in this country remains cumbersome and disjointed. In- 
ternal management tends to be archaic, inefficient, and wholly out 
of tune with modern improvements in management and communications .. . . 

Far too many courts cannot effectively perform their housekeep- 
ing chores. Operation of today's courts requires the professional 
and continuous gathering and assessment of up-to-date information 
and statistics for scheduling, calendering, and budgeting. 

The structural and organizational reform of the courts has been the 

subject of numerous studies. The President's Commission report on the 

courts clearly and succinctly states: 




37 

President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, Task Force Report: The Courts , p. 80. 

38 

Clarence Schrag, Crime and Justice: American Style , National Institute 
of Mental Health Monograph, (Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
1971. pp. 168-69. 

^ ^Task Force Report : The Courts, pp. 80, 81. 
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The complex problems of court administration will not yield to 
any one simple solution, but a well-structured and efficiently organ- 
ized system is a condition precedent to further change. Rebuilding 
the structure and organization of the administration of criminal 
justice has two aspects, the creation of a unified, simplified court 
structure within a State and the establishment of clear and direct 
administrative responsibility within the system. 

If Florida's trial court system reflected these indictments, that 

guilt is past history. The adjudication subsystem of Florida's criminal 

justice process effected an operational and managerial restructuring 

subsequent to the ratification in March 1972 of amended Article V of the 

41 

Florida Constitution. This structural modernization of the State's 
trial courts became operationally effective on January 1, 1973. 

In addition, the office of the State Courts Administration was 
created by legislative act on July 1, 1972. Its initial charge' was 
establishment of a statewide uniform case reporting system. Once this 
system is established, much viable information will be centrally available 
to assist management and administrative decision making at all court levels 
However, the operationalization of this office and the recent restruc- 
turing of the courts have generally limited the information base available 
to determine educational goals and workload standards. 

Sine a the scope of available data is limited, the educational goals 
recommended for' Florida courts were determined by this project's analysis 
of the functions and occupations typically required for courts to pre- 
form and subsequently applying generally accepted educational levels for 
satisfactory performance to the typical court occupations. 

40 . 

Ibid., p. 82. 

41 

See Appendix for complete text of Article V. 
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This analysis was aided by a consultant frcui the Institute of Court 
Management, Denver, Colorado who established base criteria and 

f 
1 

functional job definitions applicable to Florida's revised court 
system. 

The educational goals that follov are expressed in general terms. 

This was necessary since with the exception of Orange and Pinellas 

counties, data resulting from functional job analysis programs was 
42 

not available. The goals reflect the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards ;and Goals as adapted 
to the specific anticipated needs of Florida's court system. 
Within this conceptual task framework, four occupational groups were 
identified as comprising the adjudication subsystem: Judicial, 
Prof^^ssional , Para-professional and Non-professional. 

Educational Goals . The judicial occupational category considered by 
this study is limited "o the trial level — circuit and county court 
judges. Probably the most controversial goal will be requiring a 
law degree for all judges. Presently in Florida, non-lawyer county 
judges are permitted in couiAties with populations of less than forty 
thousand, -//hile recognized that insufficient lawyers in some small 
counties may render the goal of no non- lawyer judges unrealistic, 

42 

John E. Woods, "Training and Education for Florida Courts Personnel," 
consultant working paper. Institute for Court Management, Denver. 
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See Appendix for adapted criminal justice standards and goals. 
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still major considerations exist that should override resistance. As 

the President's Commission reports, "More than in any other courts 

in the system, the problems of the lower courts center around the 
44 

volume of cases." Thus, the volume and types of cases would place 

more of the public in more frequent contact with the lower courts 

than with high trial courts, i.e., circuit courts. Therefore, county 

courts, with more frequent and greater public contact than circuit 

courts, will have the greater influence on the quality of justice. 

However, under present statute "some [jurisdictions] judges are not 

required to be lawyers. The conduct of some [of these] judges reveals 

inaptitude and a lack of familiarity with rules of evidence or develop- 

ments m case law. 

For this reason the following educational goals are recommended for 

non- lawyer judges. The immediate requirement should be an associate 

degree within two years of election or original appointment as a 

condition of election or appointment. This immediate requirement would 

be followed by these increasing increments: By 1975, an associate degree 

as a condition of election or appointment; by 1978, a bachelor degree as 

46 

a condition; and by 1982, a law degree requirement. 

^ ^Task Force Report : The Courts, p. 31. 

^^Ibid. , p. 32. 
46 

Woods, Training and Education for Florida Courts Personnel.'' 
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For lawyer judges the following continuing educational recommenda- 
tions are suggested: 

A, New judges during the i:irst year of assuming judicial office 
should attend one of the National Judicial Education Programs and 
other localized ^'training" programs. 

B< By 1975, the State should adopt a sabbatical leave program pro- 
viding a limited number of judges the opportunity to pursue relevant 
study and research at a law school or university. 

C. Finally, by 1978, the State should develop its own State Judicial 
College and should make available to its judges the graduate, 
refresher and special programs of the National Judicial Educational 
o:_ganization. 

The professional employee category focuses primarily on an emerging 
adjudicatory role — that of the court administrator. As the President's 
Commission stated in 1967: 

Judges should be freed from unnecessary administrative chores. 
Some . . . states have provided for an administrative office to aid 
the judiciary by collecting judicial statistics, managing fiscal 
affairs, furnishing supplies and equipment, supervising court person- 
nel, performing duties in connection with the assignment of judges, 
and carrying out various other duties* . . 

Judges of local courts also can be relieved of burdensome ad- 
ministrative duties by the delegation of administrative chores to 
the office of the court administrator. In statewide systems 
administrators should be provided for each level of court within 
the system . . .^^ 

Therefore » the state^ goal is provision of a professional circuit court 

administrator for each circuit court and a county court administrator 



47 

Task Force Report : The Courts, p. 84 
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for each county having five or more county judges (where justified by 
caseload, courts with fewer judges). 

The immediate educational requirements for such professional admin- 
istrative personnel should be either possession of a master's degree in 
Judicial Administration, Public Administration or Business Administration 
or attainment within three years of appointment as a condition of 
employment. Such rigorous educational criteria is supported by the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
(January 1973) and the President's Commission report on the courts 
which acknowledged that effective ad.iinistration was predicted on the 
careful selection and proper training of those who exercise administra- 
tive responsibilities. Graduate education in administration with 
curricula including cost analysis, budgeting, statistical analysis, 
and production scheduling was recommended.^^ 

By 1975, educational requisities for employment forecasts one of 

the aforementioned degrees as a precondition to appointment and by 1978, 

the spiBcialized Master's in Judicial Administration as a precondition. 

As Kerper has indicated, the trained court administrator absorbs many 

of the duties of court administration from an overworked chief judge, 

bringing ' ontemporary management techniques into the court, the overall 

result being a more efficiently operation with judicial personnel 

focusing on the administration of justice rather than the administration 
49 

of the court. 



^^Ibid. , p. 82. 

^^Kerper, Introduction to the Critflfnal Justice System , p. 459. 
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In addition to court administrators, other professional (i.e., bacca- 
laureate degree requiring) positions either in court operations or sup- 
port are anticipated. The educational goals for this professional sup- 
portive staff would range from a bachelor's degree for entry level 
positions to a post-graduate degree for advanced journeyman level positions, 
In each instance, the specific academic emphasis of the degree would be 
job-related. Determination of appropriate emphasis would be made by 
job analysis and evaluation. The immediate goals are to raise the 
educational level of present professional staff to the bachelor's level 
by 1978. 

This will be followed by functional job analysis of the professional 
staff positions to determine appropriate educational attainment and 
emphasis. By 1982, the results will be incorporated into educational 
preconditions for employment. 

When considering para-professional judicial employees, operational 
and support on both trial levels, functional job analysis must be 
undertaken to determine the areas of academic concentration most appro- 
priate. 

The educational goal for para-prof< ssional court employees is attain- 
ment of the associate degree as a precondition to employment. Beyond 
this, the middle and long-range goals primarily focus on in-service 

training. However, continued accredited course work might be an 
50 

alternative . 

While not included in the examination of the other two criminal 
justice subsystems, the role of the non-professional is included in this 



^^Woods, "Training and Education for Florida Courts Personnel." 
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examination of the adjudication subsystem. These personnel are in- 
cluded because they are a major manpower resource and were necessary 
in the development of the FTE requirements for statewide court staffing. 
While not directly involved in higher education's response to needs of 
the iystem's manpower, it may be assumed that these clerical and 
secretarial personnel may well utilize the state's continuing education 
opportunities locally available, especially at the community college 
level. The educational requirements for these non-professional personnel 
are successful completion of high school or its equivalent and job- 
related orientation and .training. 

Workload Standards , Thr accepted criteria for the establishment of 
judicial and support personnel workload standards is based upon the 
caseload, i.e., the number of judges and court personnel required to 
process both criminal and civil actions. However, a uniform case report- 
ing system for the state is not currently operational. Therefore, the 
determination of adjudication manpower requirements was based on the 
authorized judicial positions recommended by the Supreme Court and the 
Florida Bar and authorized by the Legislature under the revision of 
Article V. The legislation authorized the establishment of 148 county 
and 261 circuit judgeships distributed throughout the State's twenty 
judicial circuits. This distribution is assumed to represent the judicial 
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manpower delegation necessary to effectively handle the caseload of the 
State's reorganized trial court system. Utilizing these judicial positions 
as the manpower base, the two distinct areas of adjudication staffing, 
court operations and court support, were then considered. The appro- 
priate ratio of professional, para-professional, and non-professional 
manpower required (in full time equivalent units) was then determined. 

As complete data regarding FTE by job class (i<e., professional, 
para-professional, and non-'professional) and by program activity (i-e,, 
circuit court operations, county court operations, and court support) 
was not available statewide, the ninth, tenth and twelfth circuits were 
selected as a representative court staffing sample. In additiori, the 
ratio of judges to population at both the county and circuit level was 
determined. Using this ratio, the total number of required judicial 
positions for 1980 was calculated at 179 county judges and 316 circuit 
judges, (See Figure 55 for judicial manpower projections,) 

The basic staffing pattern by court and function for professional, 
para-professional and non-professional personnel was determined as 
follows: 

CIRCUIT COURI OPERATIONS PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Professional : (a) One administrator per circuit; (b) one law 
clerk per FTE judge assigned criminal caseload; and (c) one 
professional staff per five judges on circuit. 
Para-professional : (a) One legal secretary per judge; (b) one 
court reporter per judge; and (c) one administrative secretary 
for court administration. 
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COUNTY COURT OPERATIONS PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Professional : (a) one administrator per county with five 

or more judges; and (b) one professional staff per five judges 

on circuit. 

Para-professional : (a) one legal secretary per judge; (b) one 
administrative secretary for court adminis tator ; and (c) one 
court reporter per PTE judge assigned criminal case. 
COURT SUPPORT PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS , 

Professional : Professional staffing requires .63 PTE per circuit 
judge; and .47 FTE per county judge. 

Para-professional : Para-professional staffing requires 1.6 FTE 
per circuit judge; and 1,5 FTE per county judge. 
Non-professional : Non-professional staffing requires 3 FTE per 
circuit judge and 4 FTE per county judge. 
Collected data regarding current manpower in the adjudication sub- 
system indicates that there are 409 judges, 432.1 FTE professional staff, 
1481.9 FTE para-professional staff, and 1463 FTE non-professional 
personnel employed statewide at trial court levels (both circuit and county) 
Since Florida's case reporting system is not yet operational, projec- 

i:ions of personnel made in 1980 were on population rather than the more 
appropriate and accurate measure derived from case reports. Revision and 

updating as necessary of these projections are anticipated once the revised 
system under Article V is completely implemented and the case reporting 
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system has been developed. Presently, population increases suggest 
a total of 495 judgeships in 1980 with corresponding personnel estimated 
at 523 professional, 1972 para-professional, and 1769 non-professional 
personnel. 

A 5 percent minimum annual turnover rata is estimated from 1973 
to 1980. This percentage equals to 224 judges, 237 professional, 
811 para-professional, and 800 non-professional personnel currently 
represented in full time equivalency terms leaving thair positions 
through such causes as retirements, death, or change of employment. 
Considering turnover along with the position increases resulcing from 
population (and the assumed caseload) increase, an estimated 310 new 
judges will be required. Additionally 328 prof essional j 1121 para- 
professional, and 1106 non-professional personnel will be required 
to meet the manpower needs of this subsystem of the criminal justice 
system in Florida. 

These data indicate an average annual need for new personnel to 
1980 as follows: 39 judges, 40 professional, 140 para-professional, 
and 138 non-professional. 
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1972 MANPOWER- 1980 PROJECTED MANPOWER % ANNUAL ATTRITION 



Para Non Para Won Para Non 

Judges Pro Pro Pro Judges Pro Pro Pro Judges Pro Pro Pro 

409 432.1 1481.9 1463 495 523 1792 1769 224 237 811 800 



MANPOWER INCREASE NECESSARY 

TO MEET PROJECTED NEED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEED 



Para Non Para Non 

Judges Pro Pro Pro Judges Pro Pro Pro 

310 328 1121 1106 39 40 140 138 



1980 PROJECTED MANPOWER FOR COURT PERSONNEL 
STATEWIDE TRIAL COURT SUMMARY 
Figure 55. 
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Chapter 9; Education and Workload Standards for Habllltatlon 

The habilitation component of the criminal juntice system has recently 
begun to direct increasing attention to the qualitative and quantitative 
needs of its personnel. Four major studies within the last six years have 
concluded that to prevent recruitment into criminal careers and to reduce 

recidivism, corrections must employ the minimal number of qualified staff 

^ ^ 51 

members necessary to perform its many task assignments. 

There is growing evidence that serious gaps exist in the quantity and 
quality of available manpower for the correctional field. In attempting 
to confront manpower needs ^ the field of corrections has established 
eudcation and workload standards. Such standards affect almost all 
manpower considerations and are especially important in forecasting man- 
power needs. 

Corrections does not lack standards. In fact, there may be excess 
standards, many established by different standard setting agencies with- 
out appropriate attention to objective criteria. Futhermore, many of 
these standards were established years ago and are obsolescent in the 
present mv^npower market. In spite of these and similar problems of 
standard setting, the inability of corrections to meet the prescribed 

51 

See the reports of the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration: The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society ; and the 
President's Task Force Report; Corrections , Prespectlves on Correctional 
Manpower and Training the staff report of the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower Training (JCCMT) Plven & Alcabes 1969, National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 1973 
(Working Papers) . 
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standards for caseload and education is most frequently cited reason 

52 

for corrections' failure to achieve its goals and objectives. 

Serious doubts concerning the importance of caseload size arose when 
it was discovered that the mere reduction of caseload did not automati- 
cally decrease the failure rate. In fact, this variable alone apparently 
has little influence on success rates. In response to questions regarding 

"appropriate" caseload size, research is currently being conducted across 

53 

the nation based on different offender types and workload determinants. 
Such projects are providing some indication that the traditionally accepted 
'^standard*' caseload size will probably yield to more flexible staffing 
arrangements. In establishing more flexible staffing models, caseload 
size will become only one of several important variables in determining 
staff arrangements. For example, offender and community needs will 
likely emerge as the important determinants of caseload size rather than 
a continued effort toward achieving the ''established" standard of thirty- 
five or fifty units per correctional worker. Other important variables 
which have been identified and are being studied, include the type and 
personality of the correctional officer and the quality of correctional 
supervision being provided. 
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JCCMT. Perspectives o n Correctional M anpower and Training , p. 21. 
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Stuart Adams, "Some Findings from Correctional Caseload Research," 
Federal Probation (December 1967), 31:4, pp. 48-57. 

^^JCCMT, Final Report; A Time to Act , p. 30. 
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One study, the San Francisco Project, measured the relative effective- 
ness of four different kinds of caseloads: (1) a "normal" caseload of 
85 persons, (2) "ideal" caseload of 50, (3) an "intensive supervision 
caseload of 25, and (4) a "large minimum supervision" caseload which 
required only a written monthly report and any other services requested 
by the probationer. After two years of supervision, the violation rates 
(excluding technical violations) of the four groups were not signifi- 
cantly different with all groups failing between 20 and 22 percent. 
The differences that might have been expected as a result of intensity 
of supervision or caseload differential did not emerge. In reporting on 
this study Joseph Lohman noted, "This data suggests that the tandem 
assignment of offenders to caseloads, despite variation in the intensity 
of supervision, does not modify the outcome; as well as indicating that 
the improvement of the supervision process may in some measure be a 

function of the classification of offenders, officers, and- types of 
..55 

treatment. 

According to this report, it is possible to establish caseloads as 
high as 350 cases for minimum supervision and as low as 20 for cases 
requiring intensive supervision. For offenders requiring more than 
minimum but less than intensive supervision, caseloads of 40 to 65 can 
be established.^^ 

55 

Joseph D. Lohman, et al, The San Francisco Project; Classification 
Criteria for Establishing Caseload Models , Research Rpt. 12, School 
of Criminology, University of California, May 1967, p. 2. 

^^JCCMT, Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Training , p. 23. 
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The final report of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 

Training stated that "Experimentation with various kinds of workloads 

determinants should be encouraged as a more desirable alternative to the 

fixing of precise caseload standards. Further promulgation of standards 

57 

must be based on research findings," 

The criminal justice field, especially the correctional subsystem 

is in dire need of upgrading personnel, both in quantity and in quality, 

in spite of the paucity of research existing suitable for projecting 

future needs. Manpower studies must be conducted on the basis of 

information currently available with enough flexibility allowed in plans 

and guidelines to provide for continuing modification as additional data 

becomes available. 

As James Q, Wilson noted, "standards can come, piecemeal, as know- 
58 

ledge accumulates," For the interim, manpower p „.ans must be made and 
quantitative manpower needs projected in realization that these project- 
tions may be modified in light of new knowledge. 

In projecting manpower needs, the staff of the Criminal Justice 
Education Project has utilized available standards, as imperfect as they 
may be. These standards were suggested by such bodies as the Special 
Committee on Correctional Standards which was appointed by the staff of 
the President's Commission on Law, Crime and Delinquency, and the 
American Correctional i\ssociation. The recommendations of these bodies 

57 

JCCMT, A Time to Act , p. 31, 
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James Q; Wilson, "Crime and Law Enforcement," in Agenda for the Nation , 
Kermit and Gordon, Editors (The Brooking' s Institution) 1968, p, 203. 
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have been utilized as a basis for cooperative planning with personnel 
from appropriate correctional agencies in the State of Florida, The 
ultimate result was the workload ratios used in this study. 

Determination of workload standards is only rne aspect of the com- 
plex process of ascertaining manpower needs, A second aspect deals with 
strategies utilized to recruit personnel for the correctional tasks. 
This concern must be addressed before educational standards and goals 
can be meaningfully established as usable educational standards mu^it 
reflect a realistic view C'; manpower resources. 

Given adequate source of manpower, the preferred educational stand- 
ard for those workers engaged in the habilitation process would be a 
master's degree from an accredited school of social work or comparable 
study in corrections, criminology, counseling, psychology, sociology or 
related field of social science* However, an adequate supply of such 
personnel has not been available and is not likely to be available in 
the near future. 

Given this situation regarding the availability of personnel, three 
alternative strategies exist from which corrections might select to cope 
with its manpower dilemma. One alternative invo ^ res a significant 
increase in efforts toward producing a larger professional manpower 
pool from which corrections could select its personnel. Such recruit- 
ment efforts would attempt improvement of the career system for correc- 
tions ^ A second strategy involves an active program of recruitment and 
training specif ically for professional careers in corrections. The 
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third alternative calls for a restructuring of professional roles in 
the correctional field. This latter strategy includes a breakdown 
and reassignment of professional tasks among professional and para- 
professionals, i.e., sub-professional and aides, whenever appropriate. 
Recruitment and training staff would be provided at these various 
levels. 

The first of these strategies does not itself provide an adequate 
solution. Any benefits would involve a prolonged time lag since pro- 
fessional training is a long term activity. Furthermore, to compete 
successfully for competent students, correctional work must become more 
attractive to potential recruits in terms of i>alary, working conditionii, 
status, professional autonomy and job satisfaction.^^ 

The second alternative shows more promise for realistic implemen- 
tation. Peter Lejiiis has suggested that ** ^..the proper basis for 
action against crime and delinquency is university'*trained personnel 
to whom has been imparted the existing body of spo:.ific knowledge in 
interpreting crime and delinquency as well as in removing causes thereof 

and to whom have also been imparted the corresponding skills for modify- 
,,61 

ing behavior. 
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JCCMT, Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Trainiji£ > p. 26. 
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^■^JCCMT, Criminology and Corrections Programs > p. 28. 
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Lejins makes the further observation that: 



Correction, as one of the major contemporary methods of dealing 
with crime and delinquency, broadly means the removal of the causes, 
reasons, motivations or factors that are responsible for the criminal 
or delinquent behavior. Thus correction can be properly identified 
as behavior modification. In line with the prevailing conceptions 
in our modern society about behavior modifying practices and in the 
setting of our contemporary educational systems, it is quite ap- 
parent that the proper educational base for personnel involved in 
corrections is a college or university level education, ^ 

Injecting corrections and criminology coursework into social science, 
social work, and other curricula at all levels of higher education is 
paramount in any consideration of implementing professional careers in 
corrections. This concept has arisen in several contexts. In its 
curriculum development project, the Council on Social Work Education 
has suggested a curriculum which defines corrections as an applied field 
of social work. The professional careers in corrections concept is 
also developing in the establishment of independent programs of crimino- 
logy/corrections at both the undergraduate and graduate le^/els. Yet 
another factor is the growth of the community colleges which are develop- 
ing associate degree programs in the correctional field. The emergence 
of criminal justi :e generalist degr??ie programs which emphasize the social 

and behavioral sciences with specific concentrations or minors in correct- 

63 

ions is another significant development. 
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The aforementioned issues which address manpower problems through 
specified professional education for corrections are the subject of 
increasing controversy. The three primary problems are: 1) The 
ability to puduce graduat<:es in a short time frame so as to deal 
meaningfully with current manpower needs, 2) Translating the existing 
body of correctional knowledge into a meaningful curriculum of core 
concepts and educational objectives, and 3) I-There and how this edu- 
cational experience should take place. 

The third alternative, and perhaps the most promising approach to 
manpower problems, is the restructuring of iitaff-^n'? patterns and re- 
vising the fundamental role system of correc . j j '. • - n an approach 
involves several steps. First, professional functions are analyzed to 
determine the amount and types of training necessary for competent 
performance. Second, the types of training are d<^veloped consistent with 
the expected performance of selected intermediate roles; and finally, 
potential manpower resources are determined prior to recruiting person- 
nel at all levels. Generally speakings such an approach involves the 
development and use of para-professionals and aides in appropriate roles 
alongside professional personnel. As Herbert Sigurdson states, "There 
is no longer any question that non-professionals can be trained to 
occupy significant roles in correction as links to community resources, 
as leaders or reform groups, and in other capacities. The pilot testing 

^^JCCMT. Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Training^ , p. 27. 
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has already been done, but in most jurisdictions these new roles have 

65 

not been officially legitimated." 

To implement this approach, an essential ingredient is a task 
analysis of professional functions in the correctional process. This 
procedure calls for h thorough analysis of offenders' needs as well as 
the comparative effectiveness of various techniques of treatment. Task 
analysis would determine the optimum and minimum qualifications for a 
worker performing those functions. This approach could, and very 

probably wculd, completely redefine the assessment of service require- 

. 66 
ments. 

Current literature contains a lack of agreement on the most effective 
forms of trv'^atment for various types of offenders. Further research in 
the area as well as extensive field examination on the appropriate forms 
of job rfcjtructui'ing are needed. However, this too ^..^\^es time. At 
this stage in the evolution of corrections, it is necessary to assume 
that the contemporary services are appropriate but must be extended to 
optimal form. It must be assumed that clinical diagnosis and social 
study are usually desirable, and that most offenders require some degree 
of cas?S;Work, vocational guidance, and/or psychosocial therapy,^^ 
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Herbert R. Sigurdson, "Expanding the Role of the Non-professional," in 
Delinquency and Social Policy , Paul Lerman, Editor, (Praeger Publishers, 
1970), p. 349. 

^^JCCMT, Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Training , p. 27. 
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The restructuring of professional jobs in corrections as a result of 
task analysis would lead to the utili?:ation of several levels of educa- 
tional piueparation ranging from graduate preparation in situations involv- 
ing high client vulnerability and high worker autonomy or the bachelor's 
degree with appropriate concentration in the correctional field, to 
the "para-protessional" positions which might require the appropriate 
associate degree usually obtained from the community college. In 
attempting to implement such a program, it is possible, and indeed 
necessary, to structure career ladders and lattices. This has the 
two-fold advantage of providing career opportunities for staff while 
insuri..'g their conSi^ant upgrading through additional training. Further- 
more, such a structure helps to provide a built-in manpower pool individ- 
uals with correctional experience for potential advancement into higher 
positions. 

This position was reinforced by the National Advisory Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. This Commission, supported by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration met in January 1973 and set the 
following standards and goals for correctional personnel: 

CO 

Career professionals In correction have opportunities for both -lateral 
and upward mobility. Similar opportunities must be made available for 
non-professionals who choose to make a career out of correctional work.'' 
Sigurdson, "Expanding the Role of the Non-professional", p. 349. 
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Standards 11>4 , 13,8, 16,1, 16.6 

1. An undergraduate degree should be the star.dard educationnal 
reqi.iremrjnt for entry-level work in probation and parole 
agcncief/ and for coinparab?»e counselor and classification 
positions in institutions. the preferred areas of spe- 
cialization should be psychology, sociology, social work, 
criminology , corrections , criminal j us t ice , education , 

and public administration. 

2. Correctional agencies should adopt a career ladder strategy 
allowing persons with high school education or less to 
enter the field and participate in combined work-study 
programs to work their way up in the system. 

None of the three potential situations which have beeu briefly 
described is sufficient in itself to cope with the manpower dilemmas faced 
by the correctional field, and none should be considere^d in isolation from 
the others. All of these approaches should be seen as complementary and in 
many ways inter derrt'^hdent. In seeking to provide adequate manpower for the 
correctional field, the decision is not which approach to use, but rather 
how to utilize the three strategies most effectively. The problem becomes 
one of emphasis rather than options. The emphasis is somewhat dictated 
by the availability of manpower and educational programs as well as the 
staff to develop restructured positions based on task analysis. 

The staff of the Criminal Justice Education Project, working within 
the constraints of a limited time frame and limited resources, has 
attempted to employ elements of the three strategies reviewed in an effort 
to develop a meaningful, yet flexible plan for correctional manpower and 
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education in Florida. 

The educational goals and workload standards which follow are the 
result of cooperative planning with the correctional agencies in Florida. 
These have been developed by utilizing those workload standards recently 
suggested by national agencies and associations and designing career 
development plans which are in accord with the strategies previously 
discussed. The primary limitations of the following goals and standards, 
other than those previously noted, are that time and resources have not 
permitted an in-depth task analysis of each position. 

In this report, when reference is made to the "recommended standards "j 
that reference pertains either to the national conimission reports, or 
to the John Howard Associates' specific recommendations to the Florida 
Criminal Justice Committee. ^"^ The distinction will be made at the time 
of reference. For example, in calculating the number of habilitation 
workers presently needed in Florida and in projecting the numbers needed 
by 1980, we have used the worker-client, worker-supervisor ratios as 
recommended by the Joint Commission and the President's Commission reports. 
Both recommend a ratio of one counselor per caseload of thirty-five 
offenders, and one supervisor for every six line field-workers, ihis 
standard has been applied to field practices in both juvenile and adult 
corrections. 

Different "standards" have been utilized when dealing with current 

^"^This study was a follow-up to the national studies. The John Hov»7ard 

Associates' was employed by the Criminal Justice Committee of the 

Florida House of Representatives to make a statewide stuc.y of criminal 
justice in Florida. 
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needs and projected needs for the large juvenile and adult correctional 

institutions. The approach embraced by the Florida Division of Corrections, 

(i.e., assuming that these institutions will continue to increase their 

inmate populations as the total population for the state continues to grow) 

has been, of necessity, utilized in making manpower projections for the 

Division of Corrections. It has also been necessary to Assume that the 

ratios will remain, more or less, constant. However, in calculating the 

f 

present and projected manpower needs for the Division of Youth Services, 
this agency's projected goals of greatly increasing the number of group 
home-type, community-based facilities, and decreasing the inmate population 
of the large training school institutions have been accepted. The 
"standard" for juvenile institutions, as projected by the Division of 
Youth Services, entaij.s reducing institutional incarceration over the 
next decade to the extent that maximum population for the five training 
schools will be 150 juveniles per institution. The projections it: this 
paper reflect this trend. Also, when calculating the projected manpower 
needs for the Division of Youth Services, the projections reflect the 
additional number of workers required to staff the juvenile detention 
facilities which will be under the jurisdiction of the Division of Youth 
Services. The "standards" utilized in proj^::j:ing the number of additional 
workers required were obtained from the Bureau of Administration in the 
Division of Youth Services. These standards are: two group homes (one 
male and one female) for every 100,000 population, and two detention 
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facilities (one secure and one non-secure shelter for every 250,000 
population) . 

Necessity dictated the project staff be somewhat arbitrary with some 
of the "standards'* used to make some of our manpower projections. For 
example, in projecting the manpower needs for adult correctional insti- 
tutions, the standard of one institutional worker per three inmates,, as 
recommended by the John Howard Associates has been employed. However, 
no "standard" was suggested addressing either the proportion of 
custodial staff to the total number of institutional workers, or the 
proportion of correctional counselors (classification officers) to the 
number of correctional officers (custodial). Here again, a "more-of- 
the-same" approach and today's ratios were the basis for projecting 
future needs. 

The Florida Parole and Probation Commission . For purposes of this study, 
workload standards and educational goals have been considered only for 
those personnel who have "ti ^atment client contact" responsibilities. 
This means that attention has been fo. ised primarily on field personnel. 
Although central office staff have been included as part of the career 
development plans, no attempt has been made to determine the number of 
such persons which should be employed. 
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The Florida Parole and Probation Commission has accepted the recom- 
mendation of the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice regarding workload standards for parole and probation 
officers. The President's Commission recommended: "All jurisdictions 
should examine their need for probation and parole officers on the basis 
of an iverage of 35 offenders per officer, and make an immediate start 

75 

toward recruiting additional officers on the basis of that examination. 
The Parole and Probation Commission also accepted the further recommendation 
of the President's Commission that one full-time supervi^^or should ha 
assigned for every six full-time parole and probation officers. 76 

It should be again stressed that this workload standard has been 
adopted as an average caseload size for estimating the magnitude of 
present and future needs for probation and parole officers. In operation'*, 
no single optimum caseload size has been established nor is it desirable 
to attempt such a standard. It would be a mistake to approach the 
problem of upgrading community treatment solely in terms of strengthening 
orthodox supervision to achieve a reduction of caseload sizes to universal 
maximum standards. Such an approach would ignore the need for specialized 
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In 1972 the average caseload for parole and probation officers in Florida 
was 77.5. 

^^President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society , p. 167. 

'^^President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice., 
Task rorce Report : Corrections , p. 207. 
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caseloads capable of dealing differently with particular types of offenders. 

The educational goals .-jdopted by the Florida Parole and Probation 
Commission for parole and probation officers generally agree with those 
recommended by the President's Commission, The major difference is that 
the Parole and Probation Commission has been a bit more pragmatic by 
setting the entry level requirement at the baccalaureate degree rather 
than the preferred masters degree as suggested by the President's 
Commission, The Parole and Probation Commission has further indicated 
that the preferred area of concentration for the entry level officer be 
in the social or behavioral sciences. 

In developing a meaningful plan for career development, the staff of 
the Criminal Justice Education Project and officials of the Parole and 
Probation Commission have recommended the creation of a new position 
titled Probation and Parole Officer III, If created, this position 
would provide a higher level entry for the new employee with the -masters 
degree while also providing a meaningful advancement for the officer 
who entered the agency with the baccalaureate, has at least two years 
experience, and prefers a continued respont^dbility in a direct treatment 
role rather than moving to an administrative responsibility. 

The Florida Parole and Probation Commission has come to the realiza- 
tion that many of the answers to its manpower needs must be found outside 
the parameters of the existing system* In 1971 the Comiaission implemented 
a program designed to demonstrate that the sub-professional worker could 
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perforin many of the tasks traditionally within the service of the parole 
officer. This New Careers Program is especially geared to utilize many of 
the special skills of ex-offenders and other persons who do not hold the 
baccalaureatf^ or masters degree. This position, designated as Parole and 
Probation Aide, has been of significant impact when dealing with many of 
the manpower problems found by the Coinmissr' , 

The influence of the New Careers concept prompted the Commission to 
work with the Criminal Justice Education Project staff toward developing 
a meaningful career lattice which incorporates personnel with less than 
the- entry level requirements of the Parole and Probation Officer I. It 
provides for the creation of the new positions of Parole and Probation 
Assistant and Parole and Probation Associate. Both positions would 
require the associate degi .e > Although little research exists pertain- 
ing to the workload standards for these para-professionals, one per 
three professional positions has been used in this study. This standard 
has been utilized to provide a basis for projecting manpower needs and 
is not to be construed as an inflexible figure. Undoubtedly, this 
workload standard will be modified as this type of personnel is more 
widely utilized in performin^^ duties not requiring the special educational 
preparation of the officer, and as more eivr. ^nsive research is conducted. 
Through the creation of such positions at the para-professional level 
(i.e., less than the baccalaureate degree) the Parole and Probation 
Commission "will be able to effect a more efficient utilization of pro- 
fessional personnel. Not only will this staffing arrangement more effec- 
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tively use professional personnel, but it also allows the utilization of 
new previously untapped sources of manpower. 

The center column in the diagram is the actual career lattice. It 
illustrates a worker's ability to enter the system at any level and 
through continuing education and skill acquisition, move up the lattice 
to higher administrative positions. Because the probation/parole officer 
career sequence is unique, only one incidence of horizontal movement 
.appears on this lattice. However, this is an important move not possible 
under the present system. The proposed lattice procedure enables an 
effective field worker to be promoted to Probation/Parole Office III 
without forcing him into 3. supervisory position (presently the case) . 
Experience demonstrates that a very effective field worker may have 
neither the desire nor the aptitude for a supervisory position. This 
proposed position (Probation/Parole Officer III) also has the added 
advantage of providing an entry level for the practitioner who has earned 
a masters degree. Under the present system, no direct entry-levpi! 
position for the holder of a masters degree exists. 

Notice that the entry level for the baccalaureate degree remains 
Probation/Parole I. However, the difference between this- proposed 
Ccireer lattice and the old system is that the proposed allows credit for 
the employee who continues his education. By acquiring the baccalaureate 
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degree through a work-study program or some other plan, an individual 
may also receive credit for his experience and thereby advance directly 
from the Probation/Parole Associate position to Probation/Parole 
Officer 11. 

Prior to the development of this career lattice, a major weakness 
in the Commission's career program was the lack of opportunity for 
intermediary advancement between the lowest, para^prof essional entry 
-level, and the next level which was considered professional. Consequently, 
this career lattice changes the lowest entry level classification from 
Probation/Parole Assistant to Probation/Parole Aide, and adds two new 
para-professional positions: Probation/Parole Assistant, and Probation/ 
Parole Associate. The Probation/Parole Assistant position provides a 
direct entry position for the holder of an associate degi.'ie. 

The purpose of Figure 56 's right-hand column is to illustrate that 
students completing advanced college degree programs can enter the system 
at higher level positions. The diagram also denotes that required degrees 
will be more specifically related to the skills required, i.e.. Behavioral 
Sciences, Criminology/Corrections, Counseling, or Social Work. 

The left side of Figure 56 illustrates that regardless of what level 
an individual enters the system, his form^:<l and informal education/training 
can continue, thus, one need not be locked in at any level. On the 
contrary, individuals are encouraged, for personal job statisf action 
(and for the agency's edification), to be prepared or be preparing for 
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1980 MANPOWER PROJECTIONS FOR PAROLE AND PROBATION 



State Sunnnary 



1972 
Manpower 
Pro Para 



1980 
Projected 
Manpower 
Pro Para 



5% Annual 
Attrition 
Factor 
Pro Para 



Total Increase 
Necessary for 
Projected Need 
Pro Para 



Average 
Annual Need 
Pro Para 
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85 



1618 
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538 127 



1513 



504 



190 



63 



Figure 57. 
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qualification on the next rung in the career ladder. 

In 1972, the average caseload for parole and probation officers was 
77.5 clients. Even though comprising a reduction from the previous 
year, it is far in excess of the recommended standard of 35 cases per 
officer. Manpower projections through 1980 for parole and probation 
officers are based on this recommended standard with the goal that it 
and other manpower standards will be realized by that time. 

Reducing today's caseloads to the recommended level would require 
employment of an additional 629 persons in the parole and probation 
of ficer function, or a total of 1147 personnel. 

The ratio of one full-time supervisor to every six client contact 
officers has also been recommended. This National Professional Standard 
is now being realized and projections of manpower through 1980 have been 
made accordingly. 

With the current trend toward utilizing para-professional manpower 
in the field of habilitat.ion, the Commission is moving accordingly with 
a goal of one para-professional for every three professionals. To 
currently realize this 1 to 3 ratio fo para-professional to professionals, 
an additional 88 para-professionals are needed for a net total of 173 
personnel. 

It ^is projected that to achieve and maintain these discussed stand- 
ards by 1980, 1618 professionals and 462 para-professionals will be 
required. When an estimated 5 percent new para-professionals must be 
employed by the Parole and Probation Commission, these projections 
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indicate an average annual need for this agency of 190 professional 
and 63 para-professional to the year 1980 # 

The Florida Division of Corrections , A number of problems built into 
the existing staffing patterns at the Division of Corrections had to 
be identified before a career lattice could be designed. 

The most critical problems were: (1) two ipoints of entry into the 
system existed — one for high school graduate and another for college 
graduates. There was no direct entry for the correctional worker with 
an associate degree, or with a masters degree. (2) There were two 
clearly defined career sequences (custodial and treatment) with no 
planned way to move from one sequence to another. (3) The correctional 
counselor position (for the new community correctional centers) was not 
well enough defined to be considered a third career sequence. Conse- 
quently, it was dove-tailed into the custodial sequence thereby, providing 
no direct entry position from outside the institution. (4) Finally, 
employing ex-offenders, usually necessitated employing them "out of 
class", e.g., employing ex-offenders as Correctional Officer I, even 
though assigned duties as a Community Correctional Counselor I. 

The career lattice attempts to: solve the aforedescribed problems by 
providing a realistic entry level for each higher academic degree (pro- 
viding the degree has the built-in skill training and knowledge base 
considered requisite for the position). To accomplish this. 
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one additional position was created, that of the Correctiona J 
Counselor Aide. This permits hiring ex-offenders directly from 
institutional programs thereby, alleviating the fourth problem listed, 
and providing for employing the ex-offender without necessitating "out 
of class" employment . 

The above problems two and three required that several old positions 
be reclassified in order that career mobility between the heretofore 
closed sequences include horizontal movement. Perhaps the most crucial 
change suggested by the career lattice is the three entry ports open to 
the worker with the bachelors degree. Whereas before the only direct 
entry port for the holder of a bachelors degree was Classification Officer 
the career lattice provides that a worker with a bachelors degree may 
enter the system by way of an institution (Correction Officer Supervisor) 
or by the traditional entry of Classification Officer I. Using the 
career lattice as a guide, allowance is made for career mobility from 
an}' position on the lattice.' 

New or changed positions: 

1. Correctional Counselor Aide - new position. 

2. Note that Tower Guard position has been eliminated. 

3. Correctional Counselor, Correctional Counselor Supervisor, and 

Chief Correctional Counselor have all been upgraded. 
For the Division of Corrections, professional standards recommended 
by the John Howard Associates report and the National Commission reports 
were utilized to assess current levels of correctional manpower. 
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Figure 58. 
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When the 1980 manpower projections were made, current manpower levels 
met the recommended standards. 

In June 1972, the total inmate population under the Divisions' charge 
numbered 10102 persons. The total number of staff was 2,714, Recommended 
standards suggest a staff to inmate population ratio of one to three 
minimal. To achieve this recommended ratio at this time, 653 additional 
staff must be employed thus raising the net total to 3^367. Since the 
number of inmates is roughly proportional to the state population, it 
is projected that by 1980 the Division will need a staff of 4,071 personnel 
to realize the recommended standard of one staff member for every three 
inmates. When an attrition factor of five percent per annum is included, 
the total manpower necessary to meet this projected need is 3019 persons 
or 377 annually until 1980. 

Since no standards exist to recommend the proportion of custodial 
or treatment staff to the total number of institutional workers, 1980 man- 
power projections have utilized the current ratio of these personnel 
classifications. The custodial staff now includes 1,397 persons. Pro- 
jecting the need for custodial manpower to 1980, a total of 2096 persons 
would be necessary. Including attrition, total manpower increase of 
1555 persons is necessary by 1980 to meet projected demand for custodial 
personnel. 

The 1980 manpower projections for treatment staff as well as super- 
visory and administrative personnel were calculated in this same manner. 
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There are currently 294 treatment personnel with projections calling 
for 441 persons by 1980. Including 5 percent annual attrition, 327 
individuals will be required. 

The projected need by 1980 for supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel is 164 persons which is 67 more than the 109 currently employed. 
Including attrition, 122 new persons will be needed. 

In relating these manpower projections back to the proposed career 
lattice, the difference between the total number of staff members and the 
sums of those employed in the custodial treatment and supervisory and 
administrative functions results from excluding certain positions not 
specific to the correctional field and, therefore, not analyzed for the 
purpose of this study. 

Finally, relating these projections to the previously discussed cate- 
gories of para-professional and professional as determined by educational 
requirement, it should be noted that the functional cat;egories of custodial, 
treatment, supervisory and administrative personnel all contain a mixture 
of the two. Therefore, projections could not be made with the criteria 
of para-professional and professional as a base as could for example, 
parole and probation projections. The distribution of these para- 
professional and professional levels as they would occur within the 
projected manpower figures can be discussed in light of,, first, how they 
now exist and, second, the effect that upgrading certain positions and 
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creation of new positions might have. 

r 

Currently, because of educational requirements, 1680 positions would 
fall into the category of para-professional by virtue of requiring a 
high school degree or below. There are 120 positions for which the bachelor 
degree or above is required. By 1980, including the recommended up-grading 
of certain positions and the new para-professional positions suggested, 
2385 para-professional positions should exist of the 2701 custodial, 
treatment and supervisory, and administrative positions projected with 
the remaining 316 being professional positions. With attrition included, 
the total new manpower necessary to meet the projected need for the para- 
professional and professional levels would be 1704 and 300 individuals, 
respectively. The average annual need would be 213 para-professionals 
and 38 professionals. 

The Florida Division of Youth Services . The Florida Division of Youth 
Services houses units which provide both institutional and field services 
for juveniles in the stati. As previously enumerated these units are 
the Bureau of Field Services, the Bureau of Group Treatment, and the 
Bureau of Training Schools. Each unit of the Division of Youth Services, 
in conjunction with the Criminal Justice Education Project staff, has 
developed a separate career lattice to project its manpower requirements. 
The following sections describe this cooperative planning effort. 
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Bureau of Field Services > As suggested earlier, the Division of 
Youth Services, Bureau of Field Services' career lattice is almost 
identical to that of the Parole and Probation Commission. Rather than 
the job title being Probation Officer, this Bureau calls its field worker 
a Youth Counselor although the job description would be essentially the 
same. 

Also, the Bureau of Field Services has no experience using para- 
professionals. Therefore, both positions on the lattice below Youth 
Counselor I are new positions. Note that this bureau eliminated the 
"assistant^* position formerly Includfid in the Probation/Parole Commission 
lattice and designated the "associate" position as the entry level for 
the associate degree. The desirability of this gap between the Youth 
Counselor Associate positions must be subjected to subsequent consideration. 

New positions suggested for the Bureau of Field Services in the lattice 
includes: 

1. Youth Counselor Aide 

2. Youth Counselor Associate 

3. Youth Counselor III. 

Bureau of Group Treatment . The Bureau of Group Treatment has four 
types of treatment facilities although in some instances the types vary 
more in degree than in kind. The Halfway House may pro^ride residence for 
25-30 youth, providing supervised programs while the residents go to school 
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or work in the community during the day. 

The START Center is similar to the Halfway House except thcsse youth 
need closer s vision. Not having been able to adjust to the public 
school, residents are held more closely to the center and receive their 
classroom instruction at the facility. 

The TRY Center is not a residential center. Youth assigned to a 
TRY Center are involved in guided group interaction and other group ac- 
tivity during the day, but are permitted to reside in their own homes or 
an approved foster home. 

The Group Home is different from the other three. This is a home 
setting with two "professional" parents. With the possible exception of 
an occasional weekend relief ^'resident leader", the Group Home parents 
are the only career employees of the facility. These children attend 
public schools, community churches, and live as a family unit. 

The career lattice (illustrated in Figure 61) for the Bureau of Group 
Treatment provides a higher entry level for each sucessively higher ranked 
academic degree (see right hand column) as well as the opportunity to 
advance from one career level to the next by continued education and skill 
training (see left hand column). 

While adding only two positions, the career lattice suggests the need 
to possibly change some job descriptions and pay grades for some existing 
positions. 
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Although an 8 " grade education is presently the minimum qualification 
for the lowest position, it is also the entry level for a high school graduate. 
The proposed lattice suggests another position, the Group Treatment Aide, be 
added to allow former residents of the Halfway House or START Center to 
enter into a new career as a "treatment" person. This provides proper 
stratification and justifies both upgrading of Group Treatment Leader 
position, and creating the new position of Group Treatment Leader II. 
The proposed new position would include supervisory responsibility. 

To avoid the possibility of the Group Home Father position becoming a 
"locked-in" career position, the lattice provides a horizontal movement 
potential from the Group Home to another treatment facility, thereby, re- 
opening the path of upward mobility for the Group Home Father. 

New, or changed, positions as diagrammed for the Bureau of Group 
Treatment include: 

1. Group Treatment Aide - new position 

2. Upgrading of Assistant Group Treatment Leader and Group Treatment 

Leader positions 

3. Group Treatment Leader II - new position 

Bureau of Training Schools . Presently, the Bureau of Training Schools 
has two distinct career sequences requiring a bachelor's degree ( any 
bachelor's degree) as an entry requirement. 
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The career lattice creates a single career sequence by permitting 
a cross-over at the Homelife Supervisor-^Social Service Worker level. 
While the BA/BS degree remains a requirement for direct entry into the 
system as a social service worker, the career lattice provides promotion 
opportunities via experience plus additional skill training for individuals 
who entered the system directly at a lower level. 

Housefather Aide is the only new position suggested by the career 
lattice. This position becomes the lowest entry level. Accepting this 
new position forces the upgrading of the two career positions immediately 
above this lowest entry position, e.g. , the Housefather position requiring 
an AA/AS degree for direct entry or at least two years experience as a 
Housefather Aide. 

The. career lattice substitutes the existing position titled "Clinical 
Social Worker" with position called "Social Service Supervisor." 

New positions, or changed positions suggested by the career lattice 
include: 

1. Housefather Aide - new position 

2. Housefather - changed (upgraded) position 

3. Social Service Supervisor - changes (eliminated the Clinical 

Social Worker position). 
The manpower analyzed in this Division of Youth Services study were those 
positions outlined in the proposed career lattices for the Bureau of 
Field Services, Group Treatment, and Training Schools. The standards 
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used to project the necessary manpower in 1980 are identical to those 
recommended for personnel in Parole and Probation and the Division of 
Corrections. 

The Bureau of Field Services is to juvenile treatment as the Parole 
and Probation Commission is to adult offenders. The nationally recommended 
standard of one counselor for every thirty-five cases is presently being 
realized by this bureau. The recommended standard of one full-time 
supervisor to every six client-contact officers is also operant. 

While no para-professional level positions exist at this time, the 
developed career lattice for this bureau introduces two new positions 
at this level - Youth Counselor Associate and Youth Counselor Aide. 
Projections of manpower at the para-professional level were predicated 
on the recommended goal of one para-professional for every three profes- 
sional treatment personnel. 

For the purposes of this study, 752 personnel within the Bureau of 
Field Services were analyzed. Six hundred are professional level youth 
counselor positions with the remaining 152 personnel holding supervisory 
and administrative roles. All current positions are professional positions. 

Standards recommended by the 1980 manpower projections were achieved, 
the initiation of para-professional positions were anticipated, and the 
necessary manpower requirements projected. By 1980, the manpower need 
for youth counselor will be 725 to maintain the recommended standard of 
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a 35 client maximum per individual caseload.' Including a 5 percent 
attrition estimate, 453 new personnel will be required to meet projected 
needs • 

By 1980, a projected need of 177 supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel is estimated. Including attrition, a total of 106 new personnel 
must be employed to meet this projected demand. Para-professional 
projections call for an increase of 242 by 1980. Since no such positions 
exist at this time, an annual attrition rate was not calculated. 

Within the Bureau of Group Treatment 39 professional and 59 para- 
professional positions currently exist and were analyzed in this study. 
If the proposed career lattice wer::; implemented today, some 25 of these 
para-professional positions would be upgraded and would require a 
baccalaureate degree. For the Bureau of Training Schools, some 40 
individuals would be affected. This must be kept salient when the man- 
power projections are made. 

The recommended standards applied when evaluating current manpower 
as well as projecting 1980 manpower are similiar to those used for the 
Division of Corrections.. The rationale is that these two bureaus of the 
Division of Youth Services functionally correspond to the Division of 
Corrections, The recommended standard of one staff position for evciry 
three persons confined accords both bureaus adequate staffing. 

When projecting manpower to 1980, a total of 117 and 507 personnel 
are needed by the Bureau of Group Treatment and the Bureau of Training 
Schools respectively. 
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For the Bureau of Group Treatment, 76 professional and 41 para- 
professional positions will be needed to comprise the 117 total projected 
manpower. The Bureau of Training Schools will require 99 professionals 
and 408 para-prof essionais totaling to 507 by 1980- These projections 
for both bureaus reflect the upgrading of personnel as defined in the 
proposed career lattices for each bureau. 

When the annual attrition rate was included, 66 new professional 
and 7 new para-professional personnel were required to meet this projected 
demand in the Bureau of Group Treatment. For the Bureau of Training 
Schools, 91 new professionals and 226 new para-professionals are required 
to meet the manpower need. 

To summarize the estimated manpower requirements in 1980 for these 
bureaus, a total of 1077 professional and 691 para-professional is 
projected. When attrition is included, employment of 716 new professional 
and 475 new para^-prof essionals will be required to meet the projected 
demand. The total requirement indicates an average annual need for 89 
professional and 59 para-professional personnel for this division of the 
state habilitation process. 



1980 MANPOWER PROJECTIONS SUMMARIZING 
THE BUREAUS OF THE DIVISION OF YOUTH SERVICES 

State Summary 

1980 5% Annual Total Increase 
1972 Projected Attrition Necessary for Average 
Manpower Manpower Factor Projected Need Annual Need 
Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para 

832 437 1077 691 471 221 716 475 89 59 
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Figure 62. 
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Summary , 

The manpower needs in the various habilitative services agencies in 
Florida, as the preceeding section shows, are both quantitatively and 
qualitatively acute. 

A manpower profile for each subsystem of the Criminal Justice System 
reveals curr(»ntly employment of 1595 professional and 2202 para-profes- 
sional personnel. In order to achieve the total manpower force required 
for 1980, this number must be increased to 3011 professionals with a 
supporting staff of 3538 para-professionals. Utilizing a minimal 5 
percent annual turnover rate resulting from such factors as retirement, 
death and change of employemnt, these three agencies will lose 1113 
professional and 1347 para-professional personnel between now and 1980, 
Turnover combined with desired growth, projects the total need for new 
personnel to be 2529 professional and 2683 para-professionals. 

Assuming a linear progression of population growth to the year 1980, 
the above projections would result in an average annual need for 317 pro- 
fessional personnel and 335 para-professional staff, 

1980 PROJECTED MANPOWER FOR FLORIDA'S HABILITATION AGENCIES- 
DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS, DIVISION OF YOUTH SERVICE, PAROLE AND PROBATION COMMISSION 

State Suininary 

1980 5% Annual Total Increase 

1972 Projected Attrition Necessary for Average 

Manpower Manpower Factor Projected t^eed Annual Need 

Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para Pro Para 

1595- 2022 3011 3538 1113 1347 2529 2683 317 335 
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PART V 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO MEET CRIMINAL JUSTICE MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS TO 1980: 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The primary objective of this study is to recommend educational 
responses which will address most appropriately the manpower require- 
ments of the criminal justice system in Florida to the year 1980. 
However, as discussed in detail elsewhere in this document, the 
primary determinants of needed educational programs are an assessment 
of manpower, both in terms of determining current status and setting 
quantitative as well qualitative goals and standards based on func- 
tional job analysis and tasking requirements. 

The manpower standards and goals previously discussed in Part IV 
were developed in concert with appropriate agency personnel for the 
general purpose of establishing a basis for making decisions regarding 
needed educational responses. It is beyond the jurisdictional limita- 
tions of the State University System and the State Division of 
Community Colleges to formalize these manpower standards and goals 
beyond that of providing this basic criteria for projecting educational 
programs. Such decisions must remain with the appropriate representa- 
tives of agencies which employ these individuals. Therefore, it is 
beyond the scope and purpose of this study to suggest the sponsors of 
the project formally recommend these standards for criminal justice 
personnel in the State of Florida. 

The project staff hastens to reiterate, however, that the recom- 
mendations which follow are, in large part, a response to manpower 
requirements as identified in cooperation with the various employing 
agencies throughout the state. It is anticipated that the quantita- 
tive and qualitative goals and standards upon which these recommendations 
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are based, will be adopted by an appropriately designated entity in 
the near future. Education cannot compel the operating agencies to 
adopt and maintain educational standards for practicing personnel. 
However, it is the responsibility of education to respond to identified 
manpower requirements in order for employing agencies to have a source 
of manpower adequate to their needs — ^both current and projected. 
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Criminal Justice Education in Florida: The Required Quantitative Response > 



Based on the education and workload standards and goals and the man- 
power projections developed in Part V, the quantitative response of each 
State University System and each Division of Community Colleges schools 
necessary for actualization of these manpower needs was determined. The 
following tables provide the projected manpower requirements for each of 
the three criminal justice subsystems to 1980, 

In each of these three subsystems current manpower and projected 
needs are geographically stratified by the state university service 
districts or community college districts described in Chapter 5, Thus, 
in each subsystem, while statewide projections have been determined, 
more crucial to this study are the manpower projections by individual 
service districts. These projections are essential in developing appro- 
priate responses as each school is responsible for providing the educa- 
tional opportunities necessary to meet the criminal justice manpower 
needs of its district. By utilizing these projected manpower distri- 
butions, particularly the average annual manpower need — a figure that 
represents new system personnel — each school can better anticipate and 
structure its criminal justice education program. Of course these 
projected annual needs represent the criminal justice education consumer 
at the pre-practitioner level while the gross 1972 manpower levels for 
each school represent the criminal justice education base for in-service 
continuing education. In planning for educational response to meet both 
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the pre-'Service and In-service needs for criminal justice higher educa- 
tion, each school must examine the proportional distribution of these 
two factors. In this manner programs to meet both the combined and 
discrete needs of these two types of criminal justice students may be 
viably structured and appropriately operationalized. 

Police Services , Although the total net gain in police services 
personnel is 2758 sworn officers, based on our conservative 5 percent 
attrition estimate, the total gross input of new personnel is 9975 
officers. Figure 65 indicates this manpower projection distributed 
by each state university district while Figure 66 similarly distri- 
butes these police personnel by each community college district. 

The state universities range from the 468 current in-service level 
and 42 new annual entry personnel projected within the University of 
Florida's district — although this Sj^hool currently has no criminal 
justice program — to the large metropolitan manpower pool of Florida 
International University's service district totalling a current man- 
power base of 2981 and a projected annual need of 275 personnel. In 
a similar manner, the community college dis«.rict projections range from 
Chipola Junior College's 48 sworn officer constituency with a projected 
annual need of only 3 new entry personnel, to Miami-Dade Junior College's 
district which currently includes 2838 sworn officers and projects an 
average annual increase need of 261 personnel. 
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POLICE SERVICE MANPOWER PROJECTIONS TO 1980 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS 



1972 1980 5% Annual Total Increase Projected Average 

Manpower Projected Manpower Attrition Necessary to Annual Need 

Meet Projected 

Needs 



Brevard CC 


314 


335 


162 


183 


23 


Broward CC 


1302 


1719 


745 


1162 


145 


Central Fla. CC 


116 


142 


64 . 


90 


11 


Chipola JC 


48 


51 


25 


28 


3 


Daytona Beech CC 


267 


323 


146 


202 


25 


Edison CC 


304 


428 


179 


303 


38 


Fla. JC 


856 


957 


450 


551 


69 


Fla. Key CC 


87 


89 


44 


46 


6 


Gulf Coast CC 


115 


124 


60 


69 


9 


Hillsborough CC 


794 


896 


420 


522 


65 


Indian River JC 


228 


276 


125 


173 


22 


Lake City CC 


47 


54 


25 


32 


4 


Lake Sumter CC 


104 


119 


55 


70 


9 


Manatee CC 


329 


409 


182 


262 


33 


Miami-Dade ^^C 


2838 


3387 


1543 


2092 


261 


North Fla. JC 


69 


70 


35 


36 


4 


Okaloosa Walton JC 


82 


97 


44 


59 


7 


Palm Beach JC 


787 


985 


438 


636 


79 


Pasco-Hernando CC 


95 


130 


55 


90 


11 


Pensacola JC 


260 


296 


138 


174 


22 


Polk CC 


314 


374 


170 


230 


29 


St. John's River JC 


80 


95 


43 . 


58 


7 


St. Petersburg JC 


774 


864 


407 


497 


62 


Santa Fe JC 


287 


342 


156 


211 


26 


Seminole JC 


125 


177 


74 


126 


16 


South Fla. JC 


76 


89 


41 


54 


7 


Tallahassee CC 


1764 


1987 


932 


1155 


144 


Valencia CC 


718 


1020 


427 


729 


91 


TOTAL 


13,180 


15,335 


7185 


9840 


1228 



NOTE: Twelve persons are not included under 1972 manpower because information regarding their location 
was not obtained. The abse:nce of this data is reflected throughout the table and while insignificant, 
affncts the TOTALS for the data presented. Refer to "STATE SUMMARY OF POLICE SERVICES' MANPOWER PRO- 
JECTIONS" for correct TOTALS. 

Figure 66. 
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Adjudication * The projected manpower needs of Florida's trial 
court system by university district is provided in Figure 67. Wliile 
Full Time Equavalent (FTE) manpower for non«prof essional court personnel 
was determined in Chapter 2, it is not included in this projection as 
non-professional status is defined as those personnel not required to 
have more than a high school education as a basic educational criterion. 
Thus , the current manpower requirements , proj ections and average annual 
need of adjudication personnel in each university district includes only 
judges, professional and para-professional positions. 

Figure 68 indicates the current projected distribution of FTE circuit 
court personnel, as determined by the methods described in Chapter 2, by 
judicial circuit for each of the state universities. Figure 69 makes 
similar projections for county court personnel. Both Figures 68 and 69 
are stratified by court function — judicial, operations or support — and 
indicate the projected current FTE requirements for professional, para- 
professional, and non-professional personnel* 

Projected court manpower needs for each community college district 
are provided in Figure 70. Current FTE requirements for circuit court 
personnel by community college district are given in Figure 71, while 
Figure 72 provides a similar breakdown of personnel for the county courts 
within each community college district. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION of CIRCUIT COURT PERSONNEL by UNIVERSITY SERVICE DISTRICT 



(Personnel for the Circuit Court functions have been assigned to districts 
based on the county populations within each circuit and the university 
district which serves the largest proportion of this population.) 



Florida Atlantic 
University 
(15th, 17th & 
19th Circuits) 

Florida Interna- 
tional University 
(11th, 16th & 
20th Circuits) 

Florida State U/ 
Florida A & M U. 
(2nd and 14 th 
Circuits) 

Florida Tech. 
University 
(7th, 9th & 
18th Circuits) 



Judges 



47 



55 



13 



27 



University of 
Florida 
(3rd, 5th & 

8th Circuits) 16 

University of 
North Florida 
(4th Circuit) 21 

University of 

South Florida 

(6th, 10th, 12th 

& 13th Circuits) 59 

University of 

West Florida 

(1st Circuit) 13 

Totals 261 



Operations Court Support 

PRO PARA PRO PARA NON 



28.9 100 29.6 75.2 141 



32.8 116 34.7 88.0 165 



8.5 30 



8.2 20.8 39 



23.4 80 23.3 59.2 111 



11.1 38 10.1 25.6 48 



12.6 44 13.2 33.6 63 



36.6 126 37.1 94.4 177 

8.2 28.0 8.2 20.8 39 
162.1 562.0 164.4 417.6 783 



Figure 68. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION of COUNTY COURT PERSONNEL by UNIVERSITY SERVICE DISTRICTS 



Operations Court Support 

J udges PRO PARA PRO PARA NON 

Florida Atlantic 

University 18 4.0 30.2 8.7 27.0 72 
Florida Interna- 

tionl University 27 10.2 46.1 23.0 73.5 196 
Florida State U/ 

Florida A & H U. 12 - 23.0 5.9 18,0 48 
Florida Tech. 

University 17 2.2 25.1 7.9 25.5 68 

University of 

Florida 17 - 33.0 8.4 25.5 68 

University of 

North Florida 13 3.0 20.5 6.2 19.5 52 

University of 

South Florida 33 5.2 51.0 15.6 49.5 132 
University of 

West Florida 11 - 18.4 5.3 16.5 44 



Totals 148 24.6 247.3 81.0 255.0 680 



Figure 69. 
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1980 PROJECTED MANPOWER 
FOR COURT PERSONNEL BY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE SERVICE DISTRICT 



1972 Manpower 1980 Projected 5% Annual Total Increase Average Annual 

Manpower Attrition Necessary to Need 

Factor Meet Projected 

Need 





Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Judges Pro 


Para 


Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Brevard CC 


16 


18 


53 


19 


21 


62 


9 


10 


29 


12 


13 


38 


2 


2 


5 


Broward CC 


36 


41 


127 


44 


50 


155 


20 


23 


70 


28 


32 


98 


4 


4 


12 


Central Florida CC 


3 


2 


10 


4 


3 


15 


2 


1 


6 


3 


2 


11 


- 


- 


1 


Chipola JC 


9 


9 


34 


11 


11 


42 


5 


5 


19 


7 


7 


27 


1 


1 


3 


Daytona Beach CC 


13 


14 


46 


16 


17 


56 


7 


8 


25 


10 


11 


35 


1 


1 


4 


Edison JC 


13 


12 


38 


16 


15 


48 


7 


7 


21 


10 


10 


31 


1 


1 


4 


Florida JC 


32 


34 


111 


39 


41 


134 


18 


19 


61 


25 


26 


84 


3 


3 


10 


Florida Keys CC 


4 


4 


15 


5 


5 


19 


2 


2 


8 


3 


3 


12 


- 




2 


Gulf Coast CC 


2 


1 


7 


2 


1 


7 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


4 


- 


- 


1 


Hillsborough CC 


29 


32 


101 


35 


39 


123 


16 


18 


55 


22 


25 


77 


3 


3 


10 


Indian River JC 


8 


8 


30 


10 


10 


38 


4 


4 


17 


6 


6 


25 


1 


1 


3 


Lake City CC 


11 


11 


41 


k3 


13 


48 


6 


6 


22 


8 


8 


29 


1 


1 


4 


Lake Sumter CC 


10 


11 


37 


12 


13 


44 


5 


6 


20 


7 


8 


27 


1 


1 


3 


Manatee JC 


12 


12 


43 


15 


15 


54 


7 


7 


24 


10 


10 


35 


1 


1 


4 


Miami-Dade JC 


70 


87 


278 


85 


106 


339 


33 


48 


153 


53 


67 


214 


7 


8 


27 


North Florida JZ 


9 


7 


34 


11 


0 


44 


5 


4 


19 


7 


6 


29 


1 


1 


4 


Okaloosa Walton JC 


3 


1 


10 


4 


1 


10 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


5 


- 


- 


1 


Palm Beach JC 


19 


22 


68 


23 


27 


83 


10 


12 


37 


14 


17 


52 


2 


2 


7 


Pasco-Hernando CC 


3 


1 


10 


4 


1 


10 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


5 


- 


- 


1 


Pensacola JC 


18 


19 


64 


22 


23 


77 


10 


10 


35 


14 


14 


48 


2 


2 


6 


Polk CC 


4- 


2 


11 


5 


3 


16 


2 


1 


7 


3 


2 


12 






2 


St . Johns River JC 


3 


2 


10 


4 


3 


15 


2 


1 


6 


3 


2 


11 






2 


St. Petersburg JC 


29 


32 


101 


35 


39 


123 


16 


18 


55 


22 


25 


77 


3 


3 


10 


Santa Fe JC 


3 


1 


10 


4 


1 


10 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


5 






1 


Seminole CC 


2 


1 


6 


2 


1 


6 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


3 








South Florida CC 


12 


13 


45 


15 


16 


55 


7 


7 


25 


10 


10 


35 


1 


1 


4 


Tallahassee CC 


14 


13 


51 


17 


16 


63 


8 


7 


28 


11 


10 


40 


1 


1 


5 


Valencia CC 


22 


24 


78 


27 


29 


94 


12 


13 


43 


17 


18 


59 


2 


2 


7 


TOTAL 


409 


432 


1482 


495 


523 


1792 


224 


237 


811 


310 


328 


1121 


39 


40 


140 




Figure 70, 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF CIRCUIT COURT PERSONNEL 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Operations Court Support 





Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


No; 


Brevard CC 


13 


8.2 


28.0 


8.2 


20.8 


39 


Broward CC 


29 


17.0 


60.0 


18.3 


46.4 


87 


Central Fla. CC 














Chipola JC 


5 


3.8 


12.0 


3.2 


8.0 


15 


Daytona Beach CC 


9 


6.0 


20.0 


5.7 


14.4 


27 


Edison JC 


7 


4.8 


16.0 


4.4 


11.2 


21 


Fla JC 


21 


12.6 


44.0 


13.2 


33.6 


63 


Fla. Key CC 


2 


1.7 


6.0 


1.3 


3.2 


6 


Gulf Coast CC 














Hillsborough CC 


21 


12.6 


44,0 


13.2 


33.6 


63 


Indian River JC 


4 


3.2 


10.0 


2.5 


6.4 


12 


Lake City CC 


6 


4.3 


14.0 


3.8 


9.6 


18 


Lake Sumter CC 


7 


4.8 


16.0 


4.4 


11.2 


21 


Manatee JC 


8 


5.4 


18.0 


5.0 


12.8 


24 


Miami-Dade 


46 


26.3 


94.0 


29.0 


73.6 


138 


N. Fla 


3 


2.0 


8.0 


1.9 


4.8 


9 


Okaloosa-Walton 














Palm Beach JC 


14 


8.7 


30.0 


8.8 


22.5 


42 


Jt dolwU iil^L llaLlUU 














Pensacola JC 


13 


8.2 


28.0 


8.2 


20,8 


39 


Polk CC 














St. Johns River JC 














.St. retersDurg JC 


ZL 


1/. D 


44 . 0 


13 . 2 


33.6 


63 


Santa Fe JC 














Seminole JC 














South Fla, JC 


9 


6.0 


20,0 


5.7 


14,4 


27 


Tallahassee CC 


8 


4,7 


18,0 


5.0 


12.8 


24 


Valencia CC 


15 


9-2 


32.0 


9-4 


24,0 


45 


TOTAL 


261 


1C2.1 


562*0 


164.4 


417.6 


783 



O Figure 71, 

ERIC 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTY COURT 
PERSONNEL BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Operations Court Support 





Judges 


Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


Non 


Brevard CC 


3 




4.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Broward CC 


7 


2.0 


10.4 


, 3.3 


10.5 


28 


Central Fla. CC 


9 
y 




6.0 


1.5 


4.3 


12 


Chipola JC 


4 




8.0 


2.0 


6.0 


16 


Daytona Beach CC 


4 




6.0 


1.9 


6.0 


16 


Edison JC 


6 




11.0 


2.9 


9.0 


24 


Florida JC 


11 


3.0 


16.5 


5.2 


16.5 


44 


Fla. Key CC 


2 




3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


Gulf Coast CC 


2 




4.0 


1.0 


3.0 


8 


Hillsborough CC 


8 


2.6 


11.8 


3.8 


12.0 


32 


Indian River JC 


4 




8.0 


2.0 


6.0 


16 


Lake City CC 


5 




10.0 


2.5 


7.5 


20 


Lake Sumter CC 


3 




5.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Manatee JC 


4 




6.0 


1.8 


6.0 


16 


Miami-l^ade JC 


24 


10.2 


41.1 


21.6 


69.0 


184 


North Fla. JC 


6 




12.0 


3.0 


9.0 


24 


Okaloosa-Walton JC 


3 




5.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Palm Beach JC 


5 


2.0 


7.8 


2.4 


7.5 


20 


Pasco-Hernando CC 


3 




5.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Pensacola JC 


5 


- 


7.4 


2.4 


7.5 


20 


Polk CC 


4 


- 


5.4 


1.9 


6.0 


16 


St. Johns River JC 


3 


- 


6.0 


1.5 


4.5 


12 


St. Petersburg JC 


8 


2.6 


11.8 


3.S 


12.0 


32 


Santa Fe JC 


3 


- 


5.0 


1.4 


4.5 


12 


Seminole JC 


2 




3.0 


.9 


3.0 


8 


South Florida JC 


3 




6.0 


1.5 


4.5 


12 


TallahasE }e CC 


6 




11.0 


2.9 


9.0 


24 


Valencia CC 


7 


2.2 


11.1 


3.3 


10.5 


28 


TOTAL 


148 


24.6 


247.3 


81.0 


255.0 


680 



Figure 72, 

ERIC 
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Habilitation . A summary of the total state manpower for the three 
agencies comprising the habilitation subsystem (the Division of Correc- 
tions, Divison of Youth Services, and the Parole and Probation Commission) 
is given in Figure 73. While these figures represent the total scope 
of state habilitative manpower, each agency is individually examined as 
its manpower relates to each university and community college district. 
This individual examination of habilitative manpower by agency was 
utilized as the most viable method since some school districts primarily 
serve only one of these agencies, e.g., Chipola Junior College's support 
of the Division of Youth Services' personnel at Dozier School for Boys 
in Marianna. In such cases, opinion holds that criminal justice programs 
for habilitation personnel could be better planned by each individual 
school if data presenting the habilitative orientation of their in-service 
and pre-service students were available, i.e., juvenile or adult* insti- 
tutional custodial or institutional treatment, or non-institutionalized 
supervision. 

Division of Youth Services . The Division of Youth Services manpower 
analyzed in this study include those positions outlined in the proposed 
career lattices for the Bureaus of Field Services, Group Treatment, and 
Training Schools. The standards used to project the necessary year 1980 
manpower are identical to those recommended for personnel in the Division 
of Corrections or the Parole and Probation Commission. 
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The Bureau of Field Services functions analogously for juvenile 
treatment as the Parole and Probation Commission functions for adult 
offenders. The nationally recommended standard of one counselor per 
thirty-five cases is presently being realized. 

While no para-professional level positions exist at this time, the 
career lattice proposed for this bureau introduces two new positions of 
para-professional status — Youth Counselor Associate and Youth Counselor 
Aide. Manpower projections at the para-professional level were based 
on the recommended goal of one para-professional per three professional 
treatment personnel » 

For the purposes of this study, 752 personnel within the Bureau of 
Field Services were considered. Professional level youth counselors 
comprise 600 of these positions with the remaining 152 personnel in 
supervisory and administrative roles. , 

Recomraended standards were incorporated when the 1980 manpower pro- 
jections were made. Also, the initiation of para-professional positions 
were anticipated by projecting the necessary manpower requirements for 
these new positions. By 1980, the 752 youth counselors will be needed. 
Including the 5 percent attrition factor, this equates to a gross total 
of 453 new personnel. 

By 1980, a projected need for 177 supervisory and administrative 
personnel is anticipated. Including the attrition rate, employment of 
106 new personnel is necessary to meet this projected need. 
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The Bureau of Group Treatment currently employs 38 professional 
and 59 para-professional individuals. If the proposed career lattice 
vas implemented today, approximately 25 para-professional positions 
would be upgraded to professional status. Similarly, some 40 personnel 
within the Bureau of Training Schools would be raised to professional 
status . 

The projections to 1980 indicate 117 personnel will be needed by 
the Bureau of Group Treatment; the Bureau of Training Schools will 
require an additional 507 personnel. The Bureau of Group Treatment's 
117 additional personnel, include 76 professionals with the remaining 
41 positions para-professional. Conversely, the bulk of the projected 
positions (408) for the Bureau of Training Schools would be para- 
professional with the remaining 99 positions professional. Projections 
for both bureaus reflect the proposed upgrading of personnel positions 
as defined in the agencies' ca: £ar lattices contained in Chapter 9. 

Incorporating the annual attrition rate, 66 new professional and 
7 new para-professional personnel must be employed to offset attrition 
loss within the Bureau of Group Treatment. For the Bureau of Training 
Schools, 91 professionals and 226 new para-prof essionals will.be required 
to offset attrition loss. 
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Projected manpower requirements for these three bureaus total 1077 
professional and 691 para-professional personnel in 1980, Including 
attrition, 716 new professional and 475 new para-professional personnel 
must be employed to meet this projected need • 

Figure 74 illustrates the professional and para-professional distri- 
bution of the Division of Youth Services personnel by State University 
System distx:icts. Distribution of these habilitative personnel by 
Community College District is illustrated in Figure 75, 
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1980 MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 
FOR THE DIVISION OF YOUTH SERVICES 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Total Increase 

Necessary to Average 

1980 Projected 5% Annual Meet Projected Annual 

1972 Manpower Manpower Attrition Factor Need Need 





Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


Pro 


Para 


Brevard CC 


19 


- 


23 


6 


10 


- 


14 


6 


2 


1 


Broward CC 


54 


8 


68 


20 


30 


3 


44 


15 


6 


2 


Central Fla. CC 


19 


48 


36 


106 


13 


36 


30 


94 


4 


12 


Chipola JC 


20 


104 


40 


127 


14 


56 


34 


79 


4 


10 


Daytona Beach CC 


23 


11 


32 


12 


14 


5 


23 


6 


3 


1 


Edison JC 


25 


- 


30 


8 


14 


- 


19 


8 


2 


1 


Florida JC 


61 


3 


75 


21 


34 


1 


48 


19 


6 


2 


Florida Keys CC 


6 


- 


7 


2 


3 


- 


4 


2 


1 


- 


Gulf Coast CC 


13 


- 


16 


4 


7 


- 


10 


4 


1 


1 


Hillsborough CC 


69 


3 


84 


23 


38 


1 


53 


21 


7 


3 


Indian River JC 


35 


123 


48 


132 


20 


62 


33 


71 


4 


9 


Lake City CC 


17 


103 


31 


85 


12 


47 


26 


29 


3 


4 


Lake-Sumter CC 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


» 


- 


Manatee JC 


26 


- 


31 


8 


14 


- 


19 


8 


2 


1 


Miami-Dade JC 


106 


11 


131 


39 


59 


5 


84 


33 


10 


4 


North Fla. JC 




- 


6 


2 


3 


- 


4 


2 


1 


- 


Okaloosa -Walton CC 


25 


- 


30 


8 


14 


- 


19 


8 


2 


1 


Palm Beach JC 


42 


8 


54 


16 


24 


3 


36 


11 


4 


1 


Pasco-Hernando CC 


26 


- 


31 


8 


14 


- 


19 


8 


2 


1 


Pensacola JC 


40 


3 


50 


14 


22 


1 


32 


12 


4 


2 


Polk CC 


29 


- 


34 


9 


16 


_ 


21 


9 


3 


1 


St. Johns River JC 


14 


3 


18 


6 


8 


1 


12 


4 


2 


1 


St. Petersburg JC 


47 


3 


58 


16 


26 


1 


37 


14 


5 


2 


Santa Fe JC 


15 




18 


5 


8 




11 


5 


1 


1 


Seminole CC 






















South Florida CC 


8 




10 


3 


4 




6 


3 


1 




Tallahassee CC 


39 


3 


52 


18 


22 


2 


35 


17 


4 


2 


Valencia CC 


49 


3 


60 


17 


27 


1 


38 


15 


5 


2 


TOTAL 


832 


437 


1077 


691 


471 


221 


716 


475 


89 


59 



Calculations rounded to the nearest whole number 

[^Q Figure ?S. 
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Division of Corrections . The recommended professional standards 
developed by the John Howard Associates' and the National Commission's 
reports were utilized to assess current levels of correctional manpower 
and project 1980 manpower needs. 

In June 1972, the total offender population in the Division's 
custody numbered 10102 individuals. Staff positions totaled 2714. 
Recommended standards suggest minimal staff to inmate ratio of one to 
three. To achieve this recommended ratio today, 3367 personnel must 
be employed, thus, adding 653 positions. Since the number of inmates is 
roughly proportional to the state population, in 1980 projections require 
the Division to employ a staff of 4071 to achieve the recommended 
standard of one staff member per three inmates. Including the 5 percent 
attrition factor, a total increase of 3019 or 377 new personnel 
annually is projected to 1980. 

Since no available standards define the appropriate ratio of 
custodial or treatment staff to the number of institutional workers, 
the 1980 manpower projections utilized present manpower ratios. The 
custodial staff presently includes 1397 personnel, and projecting the 
1980 need for custodial manpower realizes a total requirement of 2096 
personnel. Including the attrition factor, a total increase of 1555 
new personnel is anticipated. 

The 1980 projections for treatment staff manpower as well as super- 
visory and administrative personnel were calculated in this same manner. 
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There are currently 294 treatment personnel with the projected manpower 
need of 441 personnel, A total of 327 personnel is required to meet 
the projected need when the 5 percent attrition factor is included. 
For supervisory and administrative personnel, the projected need in 
1980 is 164 personnel, 67 more than currently employed. Including 
attrition, 122 new supervisory and administrative personnel will be 
needed to meet projected 1980 demands. 

In relating these manpower projections to the proposed career lattic 
in Chapter 9, the difference between the sum total of staff members and 
the sum total of those employed in the custodial, treatment and super- 
visory and administrative functions results from excluding certain 
positions in the Division (not specific to the correctional field) 
e,3,, classroom teachers, j,ndustry supervisors. Such positions were 
not confiidered by this study, 

Wnen relating these projections to previously discussed para- 
professional and professional categories as determined by educational 
requirement^ it must be noted that the functional categories of 
custodial, treatment, supervisory and administrative personnel all 
contain a mixture of both categories. Therefore, projections could not 
be made using the criteria of para-professional or professional. 
However, the distribution of these para-professional and professional 
levels within the projected manpower figures can be discussed using 
current numbers together with the effect of the proposed upgrading of 
certain positions and the proposed creation of new positions. 
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Currently, 1680 positions would be classified as subpara-prof essional 
by virtue of requiring only a high schooj diploma or less. Baccalaureate 
degrees or above are required for 120 positions. By 1980, if the suggests 
upgrading of certain positions was executed and the new para-professional 
positions added, then para-professional positions would number 2385 
and professional positions, 316, Including attrition^ the new manpower 
necessary to meet the projected needs total 1704 para-professional 
personnel at an average annual need of 213, and 300 professional per- 
sonnel at an average annual need of 38, 

Compilations of the following manpower projections for both the State 
University System and the Division of Community Colleges included only 
districts with major correctional facilities. Thus, only five of the 
university districts will be concerned with directly supporting the 
projected adu^t corrections personnel (see Figure 76). Similarly, 
(based on this study's manpower projections) only nine community colleges 
are directly supporting an adult corrections facility (see Figure 77) , 
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Parole and Probation Commission . In 1972, the average caseload for 
Parole and Probation Officers was 77.5. Although a reduction from the 
previous year, it remains far in excess of the recommended standard of 
35 per officer. Manpower projections for Parole and Probation officers 
are based on the recommended standard- At present, reducing caseloads 
to the recommended level would require an additional 629 personnel, 
bringing the current manpower level to 1147 officers. 

At present , the nat ional prof es s ional s tandard is one f ull'^t ime 
supervisor per six client-contact officers. This national professional 
standard is currently realized by the Commission, and projections of 
manpower through 1980 indicate continuance of this ratio. 

Paralleling the current trend toward the utilization of para- 
professional manpower in the field of habilitation, the Commission is 
striving toward the goal of one para-professional per three professionals 
An additional 88 individuals are needed to realize this ratio, bringing 
the total to 173 para-professionals. 

To meet 1980 demands, 1618 professionals and 462 para-professionals 
will be required standards. Including anticipated attrition, 1513 new 
professional and 504 new para-professionals will be needed by the 
Commission to meet these manpower standards in 1980. 
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Adjudication . The projected manpower needs of Florida's trial 
court system by university district is provided in Figure 67. While 
Full Time Equavalent (FTE) manpower for non--prof essional court personnel 
was determined in Chapter 2, it is not included in this projection as 
non-professional status is defined as those personnel not required to 
have more than a high school education as a basic educational criterion. 
Thus, the current manpower requirements, projections and average annual 
need of adjudication personnel in each university district includes only 
judges, professional and para-professional positions. 

Figure 68 indicates the current projected distribution of FTE circuit 
court personnel, as determined by the methods described in Chapter 2, by 
judicial circuit for each of the state universities. Figure 69 makes 
similar projections for county court personnel, Beth Figures 68 and 69 
are stratified by court function — judicial, opera?:ions or support — and 
indicate the projected curent FTE requirements for professional, para- 
professional, and non-professional personnel. 

Projected court manpower needs for each community college district 
are provided in Figure 70. Current FTE requirements for circuit court 
personnel by community college district are given in Figure 71, while 
Figure 72 provides a similar breakdown of personnel tor the county courts 
within each community college district. 
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r 

Manpower projections for both professional and para-professional 
Parole and Probation personnel by university service district are 
presented in Figure 78. Community college arid the Commission personnel 
of the corresponding district are provided in Figure 79. 
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1980 

1972 
Manpower 

Pro Para 



MANPOWER PROJECTIONS FOR PAROLE AND PROBATION 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



1980 Projected 
Manpower 



Pro Para 



5% Annual 
Attrition Factor 



Pro 



Para 



Total Increase 
Necessary to 
Meet Projected 
Needs 
Pro Para 



Average 
Annual Need 



Pro Para 



Brevard CC 
Broward CC 
Central Fla. CC 
Chipoia JC 
Daytona Beach CC 
Edison JC 
Fla. JC 
Fla. Key JC 
Gulf Coast CC 
Hillsborough CC 
Indian River JC 
Lake City CC 
. Lake Sumter CC 
Manatee JC 
Miami-Dade JC 
North Fla. JC 
Okaloosa Walton JC 
Palm Beach JC 
Pasco-Hernando CC 
Pensacola JC 
Polk CC 

St. Johns River JC 
St. Petersburg JC 
Santa Fe JC 
Seminole JC 
South Fla. JC 
Tallahassee CC 
Valencia CC 
STATE TOTAL 



13 
47 
13 

6 - 

7 - 

11 - 
75 6 

3 1 

4 - 
66 12 

12 1 
2 

7 - 

15 2 

122 19 

5 1 



6 
37 

5 
22 
26 

4 
44 
23 

5 

3 - 
18 2 
42 12 
643 85 



33 
118 
33 
15 
18 
28 
189 
7 
10 
166 
30 
5 

18^ 
38 

307 
13 
15 
93 
13 
55 
65 
10 
111 
58 
13 
7 
45 
105 
1618 



9 

34 
9 
4 
5 
8 

54 
2 
3 

47 
9 
1 
5 

11 

88 
4 
4 
27 
4 
16 
19 
3 
32 
16 
4 
2 
12 
30 
•■ 462 



11 
39 
11 
5 
6 
9 
63 
2 
3 
56 
10 
2 
6 
13 

103 
4 
5 
31 
4 
18 
22 
3 
37 
19 
4 
2 
15 
35 
538 



2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
2 

14 
1 
1 

14 
2 

1 

2 

25 
1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
6 
1 
8 
4 
1 

3 
10 
127 



31 
110 
31 
14 
17 
26 
177 
6 
9 

156 
28 
5 
17 
36 

288 
12 
14 
87 
12 
51 
61 
9 

104 
54 
12 
6 
42 
98 
1513 



10 
38 
10 
5 
b 
10 
62 
2 
4 
49 
10 
1 
6 
11 

94 
4 
4 
29 
5 
19 
18 
4 
36 
17 
5 
2 
13 
28 
504 



4 
14 
4 
2 
2 
3 
22 
1 
1 
20 
4 
1 
2 
4 

36 
2 
2 

11 
2 
6 
8 
1 

13 
7 
2 
1 
5 

12 
190 



1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1 

12 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

2 
4 
63 
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Educational Programs to Meet Criminal Justice Manpower Requirements 



to 1980: Recommendations of the Study. 



Coordinating Council for Higher Educat ion in Criminology and 
Criminal Justice . 

The Board of Regents of the State University System in cooperation with 
the State Division of Community Colleges should seek funding to establish 
a coordinating council for higher education in criminology and criminal 
justice. This council should be composed of appropriate representation 
from all segments of higher education together with representatives of 
criminal justice agencies throughout the State and appropriate staff 
support. The general purpose of this council should be: 

1. To assure a sound academic continuum from the associate degree 
through graduate studies in criminal justice, and to develop articulation 
between training and educational learning experiences so as to achieve the 
maximum utilization of resources. 

2. To work toward proper placement of persons completing criminology 
and criminal justice programs, 

3. To conduct a complete inventory of all crime-related research 
underway in the State of Florida and to develop a system for continuously 
updating and disseminating these materials including the provision of 
information relative to funding sources, 
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4. To work with institutions of higher education and criminal justice 
agencies in the implementation and updating of the master plan for 
criminal justice education. 

5. To identify through appropriate research efforts, such as task 
analysis, the body of knowledge most appropriate to the emerging field 
of .riminology and criminal justice. The institutions within the State 
University System should be encouraged to cooperate in this ende^tvor and 
seek funding for this research. 

The State Division of Universities . 

1. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
work toward achieving greater uniformity throughout the public universities 
by encouraging the adoption of the name criminology and/or criminal justice 
for crime-related programs within these institutions. 

2. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage each institution which has programs in criminology /criminal 
justice to locate these in the same academic unit which houses the 
basic behavioral and social science programs. 

3. The Board of Regents of the State Diviision of Universities should 
encourage each university with a criminology /criminal justice program to 
establish as an integral part of that unit a capability to facilitate 
research on crime problems, to disseminate the results of that research, 
and to enhance professional development of criminal justice personnel 
employed within the system through public service progranns. 
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4. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage each university to develop baccalaureate degree programs related 
to the field of criminology /criminal justice. These programs should be 
organized or reorganized in such a way that the principal concern is with 
the criminal justice system as a system and with the roles of individual 
components or agencies within that system. Additionally, these programs 
should place an appropriate emphasis on providing the student with a 
sensitivity and basic knowledge of the research, research methodology and 
statistics, as well as current theories and issues in the dynamic field of 
criminology /criminal justice. 

5. Institutions within the State University System which provide 
educational programs for criminal justice personnel should be encouraged 
to schedule classes at hours and locations that will facilitate the atten- 
dance of in-service criminal justice practitioners. 

&• The institutions within the State University System should be 
encouraged to implement intern and other participant-study programs for 
students seeking degrees in criminology /criminal justice. 

7. Criminology and criminal justice faculties in the institutions 
within the State University System should include social scientists educated 
as criminologists, anthropologists, economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, psychologists, social-psychologists, research design and 
methodology urban planners, and Juris Doctors who have a demonstrated 
interest in teaching about and research in crime problems. 
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8. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage each institution within, the State University System to seek funds 
and commit other resources for faculty support and other services as 
necessary to meet the quantitative demands for graduates to serve at the 
practitioner level in the field of criminal justice in Florida. 

9. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage each university with a criminology/criminal justice program 

to establish as an integral part of the faculty function a provision for 
a professional internship program in the criminal justice system in the 
State of Florida. 

10. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage the strengthening of the graduate degree programs in criminology/ 
criminal justice at the Florida State University. This institution should 
commit increased resources to its graduate degree programs, especially at 
the doctoral level. No new doctoral degree level programs should be 
authorized in this area in the foreseeable future. 

11. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
continue to encourage the development of an interdisciplinary masters 
degree program in judicial management at the Florida Str^te University. 

12. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage the Florida State University to develop a masters degree in 
criminal justice planning. This degree should be developed as a joint 
degree between the Department of Urban Planning and the Department of 
Criminology. 
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13. The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage the Florida Technological University to continue its devclopmcMU 
of the baccalaureate degree program in Forensic Science (Criminalistics), 
and plans should be made for the implementation of a masters degree in 
Forensic Science by the 1977-78 academic year, 

14, The Board of Regents of the State Division of Universities should 
encourage the University of South Florida and the Florida International 
University to develop masters degree programs in criminology/criminal 
justice by the 1975-76 academic year, 

15, All accredited law schools or colleges in Florida should be 
encouraged to seek funding to establish, develop and strengthen crime- 
related programs of research, instruction and clinical experience for 
their students, 

16. All accredited law schools or colleges in Florida which now 
offer only minimal criminal law curricula should be encouraged to seek 
funds and commit other resources to more extensive and intensive consid- 
eration of criminal justice system problems. 
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The State Division of Community Colleges , 

1. The State Division of Community Colleges should encourage all 
public community colleges to develop programs related to the field of 
crlmlnology/crlmlnal justice where need Is established to support and 
justify such programs. These programs should be organized or reorgan- 
ized In such a way that they are broadly concerned with the criminal 
justice system as a system and with specific competing In the roles 

of Individual components or agencies within that system. 

2. The State Division of Community Colleges should work toward 
achieving more uniformity throughout the public community colleges by 
adopting the names of criminology or criminal justice for crime-related 
units within these Institutions. 

3. The State Division of Community Colleges should encourage all 
public community colleges to locate crlmlnology/crlmlnal justice programs 
as separate units (programs or departments) drawing from the expertise 

of the social science area. 

A. The public community colleges of the State of Florida which 
provide educational programs for criminal justice in-service personnel 
should bo encouraged to schedule classes at hours and locations that will 
facilitate the attendance of criminal justice practitioners. 

5. The public community colleges in Florida should be encouraged, .to 
implement intern and other participant-study programs for students seeking 
degrees in the field of crlmlnology/crlmlnal justice. 
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6. The public community colleges within the State of Florida should 
be especially encouraged to expand their programs so as to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for habilitation personnel. These programs should 
be designed both for those who plan to enter the habilitation subsystem 
as para-professionals with the associate degree and those who aspire to 
transfer to senior level institutions to pursue the baccalaureate degree 
and/or graduate studies. 

7. The public community colleges should be eiv::ouraged to seek funds 
and commit other resources for faculty support and other services as 
necessary to meet the quantitative demand for associate level graduates 
to serve in the field of criminal justice in Florida, 

8. The public community colleges within the State of Florida which 
offer criminology/criminal justice programs should be encouraged to einploy 
persons who hold the masters degree in criminology/criminal justice, the 
law degree, or persons who hold the masters degree in social science, 
sociology, political science, psychology, urban studies, or some closely 
related field. It is further recommended that these persons possess some 
emplo)rment experience in a component of the criminal justice system. 

8. The St&Le Division of Community Colleges should encourage each 
community college with a criminology/criminal justice program to establish 
as an intergral part of the faculty function a provision for a professional 
internship program in the criminal justice system in the State of Florida. 
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APPENDIX A 
POLICE STANDARBS COUNCIL 
Salary Incentives Program for Local Law Enforcemei^t Offi 
FLORIDA STATUTES, Chapter 23.078 
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CHAPTER 23 



MISCELLANEOUS EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 
PART IV POLICE STANDARDS COUNCIL 
23.078 Salary incentive program for local law enforcement officers. — 

(1) For the purpose of this section the following terms shall have 
the meaning ascribed below: 

(a) '^Local unit" means any municipality, county, or other political 
subdivision of this state employing law enforcement officers. 

(b) "Law enforcement officer" means any law enforcement officer 
elected or employed full time by a local unit and whose primary respon- 
sibility is the prevention or detection of crime or enforcement of the 
criminal or traffic laws or ordinances. 

(c) "Basic certification" means that a law enforcement officer has 
been certified for employment as required by S23.068, S23.069 or S23.075, 
or has been excepted as provided for under S23.077. 

(d) "Approved training course" means the satisfactory completion, 
other than basic certification, of approved police training courses under 
the police standards council career development program. For the purposes 
of this section, no course of the career development program shall consist 
of less than forty hours of advanced or technical police training or work 
in the police sciences. 

(e) "Community college" means a community college as approved in 
S230.761 (1). 

(f) Requirement of a "community college degree or equivalent" is 
satisfied when a law enforcement officer holds a document from the police 
standards council certifying that council records indicate his graduation 
or completion of at least sixty semester hours or ninety quarter hours at 
a community college with a major study concentration relating to the 
criminal justice system. The police standards council may authorize the 
completion of sixty semester hours or ninety quarter hours at an accredited 
college or university as meeting the equivalent of a community college 
degree. For the purpose of this section, the police standards council 
shall establish which major study concentration areas relate to the 
criminal justice system. 

(g) "Accredited college or university" means a college or university 
which has been accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Universities or other accrediting agency which is recognized by the 
State of Florida for accreditation purposes. 
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(h) Requirement of a "bachelor degree" is satisfied when a law 
enforcement officer holds a document from the police standards council 
certifying that its records indicate his graduation from an accredited 
college or university with a major study concentration relating to the 
criminal justice system. For the purpose of this section, the police 
standards council shall establish which major study concentration areas 
relate to the criminal justice system. 

(2) (a) Each law enforcement officer who meets %asic certification" 
shall, effective July 1, 1972, and thereafter, receive a sum not exceed- 
ing $25 per month, in the manner provided for in paragraph (g) . 

(b) Each law enforcement officer who has a "community colle3e degree 
or equivalent" shall, effective July 1, 1974, and thereafter, receive a 

sum not exceeding $30 per month in the maimer provided for in paragraph (g) * 

(c) Any law enforcement officer who receives a "bachelor degree" 
shall, effective July 1, 1974, and thereafter, receive a sum not exceeding 
$50 per month in the manner provided for in paragraph (g) . 

(d) Each law enforcement officer who completes three hundred twunty 
hours of approved training courses as established by the career development 
program of the police standards council shall, effective July 1, 1972, 
receive a sum not exceeding $80 per month. However, the council may 
provide for proportional shares for courses completed in eighty-hour 
units, in a manner provided for in paragraph (g) * 

(e) The maximum amount any law enforcement officer may receive under 
this section is $130 per month. 

(f) No local unit shall use any state funds received, or any federal 
funds made available under S23.073, for the purpose of circumventing 
payment of any currently planned or existing salary or compensation pian 
which provides normal pay increases periodically to its law enforcement 
officers. 

(g) The bureau of police standards through its board shall establish 
rules and regulations in cooperation with the department of community 
affairs as necessary to provide effectively for the proper administration 
of this section. Such rules and regulations shall include, but not be 
limited to: 

1. Proper documentation and verification of any claimed training or 
educational requirement; 

2. Proper documentation and verification chat the local unit has 
provided in its salary structure and salary plans incentive pay for law 
enforcement officers as required in this section. 
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(h) Each local unit shall submit reports to the police standards 
council on December 31, March 31, June 30, and September 30 of each 
year containing information relative to compensation of law enforcement 
officers employed by it. 
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APPENDIX B 
REVENUE SHARING ACT OF 1972 
Financial Matters Pertaining to Political Subdivisions 
FLORIDA STATUTES, Chapter 218.22(1) and 218.23(la&b) 
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CHAPTER 218 



FINANCIAL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 

PART II 

REVENUE SK.\RING ACT OF 1972 
(Selected Subsections) 

*218.22 Revenue sharing with counties. — 

(1) To be eligible to participate in revenue sharing and to receive 
funds on th';i. basis of distribution by formula in fiscal year 1972-1973, 
a county must: 

(a) Report its finances to the department of administration pursuant 
to S216.111; and 

(b) Certify that persons in its employ as police officers, as 
defined in S23. 061(1), meet the qualifications for employment as established 
by the police standards council, that its salary strxicture and salary plans 
meet the provisions of chapter 23, part IV, and that no police officer is 
compensated for his services at an annual salary rate of less than six 
thousand dollars • However, the department may waive the minimum police 
officer salary requirement when a county certifies that it is levying ad 
valorem taxes at ten mills and that total revenues including funds 
received from the revenue sharing trust fund for counties, are insuffi- 
cient to finance the payment of the minimum salary prescribed herein. 

*218.23 Revenue sharing with municipalities • — 



(1) To be eligible to participate in revenue sharing and receive 
funds on the basis of distribution by formula in fiscal year 1972-1973 
and thereafter, a municipality is requirad to: 

(a) Assess ad valorem taxes, exclusive of taxes levied for debt 
service or other special millages authorized by the voters, at a millage 
rate not less than three mills on the dollar or, in order to produce 
revenue equivalent to that which would otherwise be produced by a three 
mill ad valorem tax, to impose and collect an occupational license tax 
or a utility tax, or both of these taxes, in combination with the ad 
valorem tax. However, this eligibility requirement shall not apply if 
the legislature does not adopt a general law authorizing municipalities 
to levy and collect an occxfpational license tax;*** 

(b) Certify that persons in its employ as police officers, as defined 
in S23. 061(1), meet the qualifications for employment as established by 
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the police standards council, that its salary structure and salary plans 
meet the provisions of part IV of chapter 23, and that no police officer 
is compensated for his services at an annual salary rate of less than 
six thousand dollars. However, the department may waive the minimum 
police officer salary requirement if a city certifies that it is levying 
ad valorem taxes at ten mills and that total revenues, including funds 
received from the revenue sharing trust fund for municipalities, are 
insufficient to finance the payment of the minimum salary prescribed 
herein ; 
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APPENDIX C 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE 0? FLORIDA 
ARTiaE V, JUDICIARY 

Ratified March 14, 1972 
Effected January 1, 1973 
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At the special election of March 14, 1972, the electors of the state 
ratified Senate Joint Resolution 52-D, revising Article V of the 
state constituti on in its entire ty . The revised Article V took effect 
January 1, 1973. 



ARTICLE V 
JUDICIARY 

SECTION 1. Courts. — The Judicial power shall be vested in. a supreme 
court, district courts of appeal, circuit courts and county courts. No 
other courts may be established, by the state, any political subdividion 
or any municipality. The legislature shall, by general law, divide the 
state into appellate court districts and judicial circuits following 
county lines. Commissions established by law, or administrative officers 
or bodies may be granted quasi-judicial power in matters connected v^ith 
the functions of their offices. 

SECTION 2. Administration; practice and procedure. — 

(a) The supreme court shall adopt rules for the practice and proce- 
dure in all courts including the time for seeking appellate review, the 
administrative supervision of all courts, the transfer to the court 
having jurisdiction of any proceeding whien the jurisdiction of another 
court has been improvidently invoked, and a requirement that no cause 
shall be dismissed because an improper remedy has been sought. These 
rules may be repealed by general law enacted by two-thirds vote of the 
membership of each house of the legislature. 

(b) The chief justice of the supreme court shall be chosen by a 
majority of the members of the court. He shall be the chief admini- 
strative officer of the judicial system. He shall have the power to 
assign justices or judges, including consenting retired justices or 
judges, to temporary duty in any court for which the judge is qualified 
and to delegate to a chief judge of a judicial circuit the power to 
assign judges for duty in his respective circuit. 

(c) A chief judge for each district court of appeal shall be chosen 
by a majority of the judges thereof or, if there is no majority, by the 
chief justice. The chief judge shall be responsible for the administra- 
tive supervision of the court. 
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(d) A chief judge in each circuit shall be chosen from among the 
circuit judges as provided by supreme court rule. The chief judge 
shall be responsible for the administrative supervision of the circuit 
courts and county courts in his circuit. 

SECTION 3. Supreme Court.-- 

(a) ORGANIZATION. — The supreme court shall consist of seven 
justices. Five justices shall constitute a quorum. The concurrence 
of four justices shall be necessary to a decision. When recusals for 
cause would prohibit the court from convening because of the require- - 
ments of this section, judges assigned to temporary duty may be substi- 
tuted for justices. 

(b) JURISDICTION. — The supreme court: 

(1) Shall hear appeals from final judgements of trial courts 
imposing the death penalty and from orders of trial courts and decisions 
of district courts of appeal initially and directly passing on the 
validity of a state statute or a federal statute or treaty, or construing 
a provision of the state or federal constitution. 

(2) When provided by general law, shall hear appeals from final 
judgments and orders of trial courts imposing life imprisonment or final 
judgments entered in proceedings for the validation of bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. 



(3) May review by certiorari any decision of a district court of 
appeal that affects a class of constitutional or state officers, that 
passes upon a question certified by a district court of appeal to be 

of great public interest, or that is in direct conflict with a decision 
of any district court of appeal or of the supreme court on the same 
question of law, and any interlocutory order passing upon a matter, 
which upon final judgment would be directly appealable to the supreme 
court; and may issue writs of certiorari to commissions established 
by general law having statewide jurisdiction. 

(4) May issue writs of prohibition to courts and commissions in 
causes within the jurisdiction of the supreme court to review, and 
all writs necessary to the complete exercise of its jurisdiction. 

(5) May issue writs of mandamus and quo warranto to state officers 
and state agencies. 
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(6) May, or any justice may, issue writs of habeas corpus return- 
able before the supreme court or any justice, a district court of 
appeal or any judge thereof, or any circuit judge. 

(7) Shall have the power of direct review of administrative action 
prescribed by general law, 

(c) CLERK AND MARSHAL. — The supreme court shall appoint a clerk 
and a marshal who shall hold office during the pleasure of the court 
and perform such duties as the court directs. Their compensation 
shall be fixed by general law* The marshal shall have the power to 
execute the process of the court throughout the state, and in any 
county may deputize the sheriff or a deputy sheriff for such purpose, 

SECTION 4. District Courts of Appeal. — 

(a) ORGANIZATION. —There shall be a district court of appeal 
serving each appellate district. Each district court of appeal 
shall consist of at least three judges. Three judges shall consider 
each case and the concurrence of two shall be necessary to a decision. 

(b) JURISDICTION.— 

(1) District courts of appeal shall, have jurisdiction to hear appeals 
that may be taken as a matter of right, from final judgments or orders of 
trial courts, including those entered on review of administrative action, 
not directly appealable to the supreme court or a circuit court. They 
may review interlocutory orders in such cases to the extent provided by 
rules adopted by the supreme court. 

(2) District courts of appeal shall have the power of direct review 
of administrative action, as prescribed by general lav;. 

(3) A district court of appeal or any judge thereof may issue writs 
of habeas corpus returnable before the court or any judge thereof or 
before any circuit judge within the territorial jurisdiction of the court 

(c) CLERKS AND MARSHALS.— Each district court of appeal Ghall 
appoint a clerk and a marshal who shall hold office during *-.\^ pleasure 
of the court and perform such duties as the court directs. Their 
compensation shall be fixed by general law. The marshal shall have the 
power to execute the process of the court throughout the territorial 
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jurisdiction of the court, and in any county may deputize Che sheriff 
or a deputy sheriff for such purpose. 



SECTION 5. Circuit Court 

(a) ORGANIZATION. — There shall be a circuit court serving each 
judicial circuit. 

(b) JURISDICTION. — The circuit courts shall have original juris- 
diction not vested in the county couits, and jurisdiction of appeals 
when provided by ^^eneral law. They shall have the power to issue writs 
of mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari, prohibitation and habeas corpus, 
and all writs necessary or proper to the complete exercise of their 
jurisdiction, Jurisdiction of the circuit court shall be uniform 
throughout the State. They shall have the power of direct review of 
administrative action prescribed by general law. 

SECTION 6. County Courts.-- 

(a) ORGANIZATION. — There shall be a county court in each county. 
There shall be one or more judges for each county court as prescribed 
by general law. 

(b) JURISDICTION. — The county courts sh^.Ll exercise the jurisdiction 
prescribed by general law. Such jurisdiction shall be uniform througiiout 
the state. 

oECTION 7. Specialized Division. — All courts except the supreme 
court may sit in divisions as may be established by general law. A 
circuit or county court may hold civil and criminal trials and hearings 
in any place within the territorial jurisdiction of the court as desig- 
nated by the chief judge of the circuit. 

SECTION 8. Eligibility. — No person shall be eligible for office of 
justice or judge of any court unless he is an elector of the state and 
resides in the territorial jurisdiction of his corrt. No justice or 
judge shall serve after attaining the age of seve^.y years except upon 
temporary assignment or to complete a term, one-haj.. of which he has 
served. No person is eligible for the office of justice of the 
supreme court or judge of a district court of appeal unless he is, 
and has been for the preceding ten years ^ a member of the bar of 
Florida. No person is eligible for the office of circuit judge unless 
he is, and has been for the preceding five years, a member of the bar 
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c"" Florida. Unless otherwise provided by general law, a county court 
ludge must be a meniber of the bar of Florida. 

SECTION 9. Determination of number of judges. — The supreme court 
shall establish by rule nniform criteria for the determination of the 
need for additional judges except supreme court justices, the necessity 
for decreasing the number of judges and for increasing decreasing or 
redefining appellate districts and judicial circuits. If the supreme 
court finds that a need exists for increasing or decreasing the number 
of judges or increasing, decreasing or redefining appellate districts 
and judicial circuits, it shall, prior to the next regular session of 
the legislature, certify to the legislature its findings and recommen- 
dations concerning such need. Upon receipt of such certificate, the 
legislature, at the next regular session, shall consider the findings 
and recommendations and may reject the recommendations or by law imple- 
ment the recoTTimendations in whole or in part; provided the legislature 
may create more judicial offices, than are recommended by the supreme 
court or may decrease the number of judicial offices by a greater 
number than recommended by the court only upon a finding of two-thirds 
of the membership of both houses of the legislature, that usch a need 
exists. A decrease in the number of judges shall be effective only 
after the expiration of a term. If the supreme court fails to make 
findings and recommendations and upon the failure of the court to 
certify its findings for nine consecutive months, the legislature 
may, upon a finding of two-thirds of the membership of both houses of 
the legislature that a need exists, incref?,se or decrease the number of 
judges or increase, decrease or redefine appellate districts and judicia 
circuits . 

SECTION 10. Election and Terms.-- 

(a) ELECTION. — All justices and judges shall be elected by vote of 
the qualified electors within the territorial jurisdiction of their 
respective courts. 

(b) TERMS. — The terms of all justices of the supreme court, judges 
of district courts, of appeal and circuit judges shall be for six years. 
The terms of judgC: of county courts shall be for four years. 

SECTION 11. Vacancies." 

(a) The governor shall fill each vacancy in judicial office by 
appointing for a term ending on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in January of the year following the next primary and general 
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election, one of not fewer than three persons nominated by the appro- 
priate judicial nominating commission; An election shall be held to 
fill that judicial office for the term of the office beginning at the 
end of the appointed term. The nominations shall be made within 
thirty days from the occurrence of a vacancy unless the period is 
extended by the governor for a time not to exceed thirty days. The 
governor must make the appointment within sixty days after the 
nominations have been certified to him. 

(b) There shall be a separate judicial nominating commission as 
provided by general law for the supreme court, each district court 
of appeal, and each judicial circuit for all trial courts within the 
circuit. 

SECTION 12. Discipline; removal and retirement. — 

(a) There shall be a judicial qualifications commission composed 

of: 

(1) Two judges of district courts of appeal selected by the judges 
of those courts, two circuit judges selected by the judges of the 
circuit courts and two judges of county courts selected by the judges 
of those courts; 

(2) Two electors who reside in the state, who are members of the 
bar of Florida, and who shall be chosen by the governing body of the 
bar of Florida; and 

(3) Five electors who reside in the state, who have never held 
judicial office or been members of the bar of Flor7,da, and who shall 
be appointed by the governor. 

(b) The members of the judicial qualifications commission sh&.l 1 
serve staggered terms, not to exceed six years, as prescribed by 
general law. No member of the commission except a justice or judge 
shall be eligible for state judicial office so long as he is a member 
of the commission and for a period of two years thereafter. No 
member of the commission shall hold orfice in a political party or 
participate in any campaign for judicial office or hold public office; 
provided that a judge may participate in his own campaign -for judicial 
office and hold that office. The commi£:;sion shall elect one of its 
members as its chairman. 

(c) The supreme court shall adopt rules regulating proceedings of 
the commission, the filling cf vacancies by the appointing authorities 
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and the temporary replacement of disqualified or incapacitated members. 
After a recommendation of removal of any justice or judge, the record 
of the proceedings before the commission shall be made public. 

(d) Upon recommendation of two-thirds of the members of the judicial 
qualifications commission, the supreme court may order that the justice 
or judge be disciplined by appropriate rerr^niand, or be removed from 
office with termination of compensation _ ^ llful or persistent 
failure to perform his duties or for .tAvav conduct unbecoming a member 

•of the judiciary, or be involuntarily retired for any permanent disabil- 
ity that seriously interferes with the performance of his duties. After 
the filing of a formal proceeding and upon request of the commission, 
the supreme court may suspend the justice or judpe from office, with or 
without compensation, pending final determination of the inquiry. 

(e) The power of removal conferred by this section shall be both 
alternative and cumulative to the power of impeachment and to the power 
of suspension by the governor and removal by the senate. 

SECTION 13. Prohibited activities .—All jus ; > r-.: judges shall 
devote full time to their judicial duties. Th ^- -^^ ■ .ot engage in 
the practice of law or hold office in any p ; " ^* ,.-L'ty. 

SECTION 14. Judicial salaries. — All justices "and judges shall 
be compensated only be state salaries fixed by general law. The 
judiciary shall have no power to fix appropri itions . 

SECTION 15. Attorneys ? admission and discipline. — The supreme 
court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to regulate the admission of 
persons to the practice of law and the discipline of persons admitted. 

SECTION 16. Clerks of the circuit courts .--There shall be in each 
county a clerk of the circuit court who shall be selected pursuant to 
the provisions of Article VIII section 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of the constitution, the duties of the clerk of the circuit 
court may be divided by special or general law between two officers, 
one serving as clerk of court and one serving as ex officio clerk of 
the board of county commisGioners , auditor, recorder, and custodian of 
all county funds. There may be a clerk of the county court if authorized 
by general or special law. 

Section 17. State attorneys. — In each judicial circuit a state 
attorney shall be elected for a term of four years. He shall be the 
prosecuting officer of all trial courts in that circuit and shall 
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perform other duties prescribed by general law; provided, however, when 
authorized by general law, the violations of all municipal ordinances 
may be prosecuted by municipal prosecutors. A state attorney shall 
be an elector of the state and reside in the territorial jurisdiction 
of the circuit. He shall be and have been a member of the bar of 
Florida for the preceding five years. He shall devote full time to 
his duties, and he shall not engage in the private practice of law. 
State attorneys shpll appoint such assistant state attorneys as may 
be authorized by law. 

SECTION 18. Public defenders. — In each judicial circuit a public 
defender shall be elected for a temi of four yaars. He shall perform 
duties prescribed by general law. A public '■lefender shall be an 
elector of the state and reside in the terr/.torial jurisdiction of 
the circuit. He shall be and have been a irember of the bar of Florida 
for the preceding five years. Public defenders' shall appoinc such 
assistant public defenders as may be authorized by. law. 

SECTION 19. Judicial officers as conservators of the peace. — All 
judicial officers in this state shall be conservators of the peace. 

SECTION 20. Schedule.-- 

(a) This article shall replace all of Article V of the Constitution 
of 1885, as amende-;' , which shall then stand repealed. 

(b) Except to the extent inconsistent with the provisions of this 
article, all provisions of law and rules of court in force on the 
effective date of this article shall continue in effect until super- 
seded in the manner authorized by the constitution. 

(c) After this article becomes effective, and until changed by 
ganeral law consistent with sections 1 through 19 of this article: 

(1) The supreme court shall have the jurisdiction immediately 
theretofore exercised by it, and it shall determine all proceedings 
pending before it on the effective date of this article. 

(2) Ihe appellate districts shall be those in existence on the date 
of adoption of this article. There shall be a district court of appeal 
in each district. The district courts of appeal shall have the jurisdic- 
tion immediately theretofore exercised by the district courts of appeal 
and shall determine all proceedings pending before them on the effective 
date of this article. 
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(3) Circuit courts shaJ I have jurisdiction of appeals from county 
courts and municipal courts, except those appeals which may be taken 
dirf ■ ly to the supreme court; and they shall have exclusive original 
Jurisdiction in all actions at law not cognizable by the county courts; 
of proceedings relating to the settlement of the estate of decedents 
and minors, the granting of letters testamentary, guardianship, 
involuntary hospitalization, the determination of incompetency, and 
other jurisdiction usually pertiariing to courts of probate; in all 
cases in equity including all cases relating to juveniles; of al-1 
felonies and of all misdemeanors arising out of the same circumstances 
as a felony which is also charged; in all cases involving legality of 
any tax assessment or toll; in the action of ejectment; and in all 
actions involving the titles or boundaries or right of possession of 
real property. The circuit court may issue injunctions. There shall 
be judicial circuits which shall be the judicial circuits in existence 
on the date of adoption of this article. The chief judge of a circuit 
may authorize a county court judge to order emergency hospitalizations 
pursuant to Chapter 71-131, Laws of Florida, in the absence from the 
county of the circuit judge and the county court judge shall have *:he 
power to isr-'e all temporary orders and temporary injunctions nr»cessary 
or proper to the complete exercise of such jurisdiction. 

(4) County courts shall have original jurisdiction in all criminal 
misdemeanor cases not cognizable by the circuit courts, of all viola- 
tions of municipal and county ordinances, and of all actions at law in 
which the matter in controversy does not exceed the sum of two thousand 
five hundred dollars ($2,500,00) exclusive of interest and costs, except 
those within the exclusive jurisdiction of the circuit courts. Judges 
•of county courts shall be eomitting magistrates. The county courts 
shall have jurisdiction now exercised by the county judge's courts other 
than that vested in the circuit court by subsection (c) (3) hereof, 

the jurisdiction now exercised by the county courts, the claims court, 
the small claims courts, the small claims magistrates courts, magistrates 
courts, justice of the peace courts, municipal courts and courts of 
chartered counties, including but not limited to the counties referred 
to in Article VIII, sections 9, 10, 11 and 24 of the Constitution of 1885. 

(5) Each judicial nominating commission shall be composed of the 
following: 

a. Three members appointed by the Board of Governors of The Florida 
Bar from among The Florida Bar members who are actively engaged in the 
practice of law with offices within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
affected court, Llstrict or circuit; and 
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b. Three electors who reside in the territorial jurisdiction of 
the court or circuit appointed by the governor; 



c. Three electors who reside in the territorial jurisdiction of 
the court or circuit and who are not members of the bar of Florida, 
selected and appointed by a majority vote of th*^ other six members 
of the commission. 

(6) No justice or judge shall be a member o:^'a judicial nominating 
commission. A member of a judicial nominating commission may hold 
public office other than judicial office. No member shall be eligible 
for appointment to state judicial office so long as he is a mei.'. ;r of 
a judicial nominating commission and for a period of two years ^.Here- 
after. All acts of a judicial nominating commission shall be made 
with a concurrence of a majority of its members. 

(7) The members of a judicial nominating commlv^sion shall serve 

for a term of four years except the terms of the initial members of the ' 
judicial nominating commissions shall expire as follows: 

a. The terms of cne member of category (a) (b) and (c) in subsection 
(c) (5) hereof shall expire on July 1, 1974; 

b. The terr:: of one member of category (a) (b) and (c) in subsection 
(c) (5) hereof shall expire on July 1, 1975; 

c. The terms of one member of category (a) (d) and (c) in subsection 
(c) (5) hereof shall expire on July 1, 1976; 

(8) All fines and forfeitures arising from offenses tried in the 
county court shall ba collected, and accounted for by clerk of the court, 
and deposited in a special trust account. All fines and forfeitures 
received from violations of ordinances or misdemeanors committed within 

a county or municipal ordinances committed within a municipality within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the county court shall be paid monthly 
to the county or municipality respectively. If any costs are assessed 
and collected in connection with offei\ses tried in county court, all 
court costs shall be paid into the general revenue fund of the state 
of Florida and such other funds as prescribed by general law. 

(9) Any municipality or county may apply to the chief judge of the 
circuit in which that municipality or county is situated for the county 
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court to sit in a location suitable to the municipality or county and 
convenient in time and place to its citizens and police officers and 
upon such application said chief judge shall direct the court to sit 
in the location unless he shall determine the request is not justified. 
If the chief judge does not authorize the county court to sit in the 
location requested, the county or municipality may apply to the supreme 
court to sit in the location. Any muuicipality or county which so 
applies shall be required to provide the appropriate physical facilities 
in which the county court may hold court. 

(10) All courts except the supreme court may sit in divisions as may 
be established by local rule approved by the supreme court. 

(11) A county court judge in any county having a population of 
40,000 or less according to the last decennial census, shall not be 
required to be a member of the bar of Florida. 

(12) Municipal prosecutors may prosecute violations of municipal 
ordinances . 

(13) Justice shall mean a justice electfvd or appointed to the 
supreme court and shall not include any juuge assigned from any court. 

(d) When this article becomes effective: 

(1) All courts not herein authorized, except as provided by sub- 
section (d) (A) of this section shall cease to exist and jurisdiction 
to conclude all pending cases and enforce all prior orders and judg- 
ments shall vest in the court that would have jurisdiction of the cause 
if thereafter instituted. All records of and property held by courts 
abolished hereby shall be transferred to the proper office of the 
appropriate court under this article. 

(2) Judges of the following courts j> if their terms do not expire 
in 1973 and if they are eligible under subsection (d) (8) hereof, shall 
become additional judges of the circuit court for each of the counties 
of their respective circuits, and shall serve as such circuit iudges 
for the remainder of the terms to which they were elected and shall be 
eligible for election as circuit judges thereafter. These courts are: 
civil court of record of Dade county, all criminal courts of record, 
the felony courts of record of Alachua, Leon and Volusia counties, the 
courts of record of Broward, Brevard, Escambia, Hillsborough, Lee, 
Manatee and Sarasota counties, the civil and criminal court of record 
of Pinellas county, arid county judge*s courts and separate juvenile 
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coiiirts in counties having a population in excess of 100,000 according 
to the 1970 federal census. On the effective date of this article, 
there shall be an additional number of positions of circuit judges 
equal to the number of existing circuit judges and the number of 
judges of the above named courts whose term expires in 1973. 
Elections to such offices shall take place at the same time and manner 
as elections to other state judicial offices in 1972 and the terms of 
such offices shall be for a term of six years. Unless changed pursuant 
to section nine of this article, the number of circuit judges presently 
existing and created by this subsection shall not hiri changed. 

(3) In all counties having a population of less than 100,000 
according to the 1970 federal census and having more than one county 
judge on the date of the adoption of this article, there shall be the 
same number of judges of the county court as there are county judges 
existing on that date unless changed pursuant to section 9 of this 
article . 

(4) Municipal courts shall continue with their same jurisdiction 
until amended or terminated in a manner prescribed by special or 
general law or ordinances, or until January 3, 1977, whichever occurs 
first. On that date all municipal courts not previously abolished shall 
cease to exist. Judges of municipal courts shall remain in office and 
be Subject to ireappointment or reelection in the manner prescribed by 
law until said courts are terminated pursuant to the provisions of this 
subsection. Upon municipal courts being terminated or abolished in 
accordance with the prov7sions of this subsection, the judges thereof 
who are not members of the bar of Florida, shall be eligible to i-i^k 
election as judges of county courts of their respective counties. 

(5) Judges, holding elective office in all other courts abolished 
by this article, whose terms do not expire in 1973 including judges 
established pursuant to Article VIII, sections 9 and 11 of the 
Constitution of 1885 shall serve as judges of the county court for the 
remainder of the term to which they were elected. Unless created 
pursuant to secl^on 9, of this Article V such judicial office shall 
not continue to exist thereafter. 

(6) By March 21, 1972, the supreme court shall certify the need 
for additional circuit and county judges. The legislature in the 1972 
regular session may by general law create additional offices of judge, 
the terms of which shall begin on the effective date of this article. 
Elections to such offices shall take place at the same time and manner 
as election to other state judicial offices in 1972. 
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(7) County judges of existing county judge's courts and justices 
of the peace and magistrates* court who are not members of bar of 
Florida shall be eligible to seek election as county court judges 

of their respective counties . 

(8) No judge of a court abolished by this article shall become 
or be eligible to become a judge of the circuit court unless he has 
been a member of bar of Florida for the preceding five years. 

(9) The office of judges of all other courts abolished by this 
article shall be abolished as of the effective date of this article. 

(10) The offices of county solicitor and prosecuting attorney shall 
stand abolished, and all county solicitors and prosecuting attorneys 
holding such offices upon the effective date of this article shall 
become and serve as assistant state attorneys for the circuits in which 
their counties are situate for the remainder of their terms, with 
compensation not less than that received immediately before the effect- 
ive date of this article. 

(e) Limited operation of some provisions. — 

(1) All justices of the supreme court, judges of the district courts 
of appeal and circuit judges in office upon the effective date of this 
article shall retain their offices for the remainder of their respective 
terms. All members of the judicial qualifications commission in office 
upon the effective date of this article shall retain their offices for 
the remainder of theri respective terms. Each state attorney in office 
on the effective date of this article shall retain his office for the 
remainder of his term. 

(2) No justice or judre holding office immediately after this article 
becomes effective who held judicial office on July 1, 1957, shall be 
subject to retirement from judicia_ office because of age pursuant to 
section 8 of this article. 

(f) Until otherwise provided by law, the nonjudicial duties required 
of county judges shall be performed by the judges of the county court. 

(g) All provisions of Article V of the Constitution of 1885, as 
amended > not embraced herein which are not inconsist^^'.nt with ^his revision 
shall become statutes subject to modification or repeal as are other 
statutes . 
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(h) The requirements of section 14 relative to all county court 
judges, or any judge of a municipal court, who continues to hold office 
pursuant to subsection (d) (4) hereof being compensated by state salaries 
shall not apply prior to January 3, 1977, unless otherwise provided bv 
general law. 

(1) Deletion of obsolete schedule items. — The legislature shall 
have power, by concurrent resolution, to delete from this article any 
subsection of this vsection 20 including this subsection, when all events 
to which the subsection to be deleted is or could become applicable have 
occurred. A legislative determination of fact made as a basis for appli- 
cation of this subsection shall be subject to judicial review. 

(j) Effective date. — Uitless otherwise provided herein, this arti :le 
shall become effective at 11:59 o'clock P.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
January 1, 1973. 
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APPENDIX D 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 
INFORMATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE QUESTIONNAIRE 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION PROJECT 

State Univeristy System 
Division of Community Colleges 
Tallahassee, Florida 
904/499-5471 

Please complete the following questions as accurately and completely as 
possible. In cases where exact figures are not available, please furnish 
an approximate estimate, and indicate the answer as such. For questions 
that you feel do not apply to your pf ^ Icular program, please indicate 
this by marking NA in the appropriate, answer space. 

Your cooperation in this effort will be greatly appreciated, and will 
provide our project with the necessary information to most accurately 
assess the most meaningful educational response to the manpower needs 
in the field. 

History of Program 

1. In what year did ycur program first offer a degree(s) in the area of 
criminal justice? 2 

2. What type of degree(s) was offered at that time? A. A*; 

A.S.; Other, specify. 

3. V'/hat was the title(s) of the degree(s) offered at that time? 



4. Title of the program at its beginning dsite: 



5. Where was the program administrrj: Lvely housed? 



6. What was the status of the program? 

Department; Program; Other, specify. 

7. To what areas of criminal justice was the program directed? Please 
include the orientation of the coursework and the philosophical approach 
of the program. 
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Current Status of the Program 

8. WhaJt type of degree<^) is now offered, by your program? A. A, ; 

A, S. ; Other , specify. 

9. What is the title(s) of the degree (s) now offered by your program? 



10. Has the title of your program changed since its beginning? No; 

Yes; if "Yes" what is the current title(s) of your program? 



11. Where is your program now administratively housed? 



Department ; 

Other, specify. 



12. What is the current status of your program 
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13. To whan areas of criminal justice is your prograa: currently directed? 
Please include orientation of coursework and philosophical approach of 
the program. Indicate any significant changes that have occurred since 
the beginning of the program. 



14. Describe the type of student yoi/ attempt to serve: 



15. For what type of employment and at what level, are your students prepared 
upon gradua;^.ion from your program: 
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16. Is your program primarily designed to prepare your graduates for 

immediate employment or for transfer to a university program 

in the area of criminal justice or both . 

17. What percentage of your graduates transfer to university programs upon 
graduation? _^ 

18. What percentage of your students are part-time ; full-time 

19. What percentage of your students are in-service _; 

pre-service . 

20. State the number of graduates from your program for the 1971-72 
academic year. 

21. What is your current enrolliaent? FTE 

Headcount . 

22. What percentage of your students are A. A. candidates; 

A.S. candidates: ; Other, specify 

23. How many full-time and part-time faculty members do you have teaching 
in your program? Full-time; Part-time. 

Future Direction of Program 

24. Do you foresee any changes in either the administrative structure or 

philosophical appro^ich of your program in the near future? 

next five years? ; Next ten years? 

If so, what is the nature of these changes: 
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25. What do you foresee as the direction of your program for the future if 

it is to serve most adequately, the needs of the students in your vicinity? 



26. Please furnish us with the most recent (1972-72) catalog of your college 
and any literature available concerning your program. 

Name of Person Completing Questionnaire: ^_ 

Title: 

Community College: 

Address: 

Date: 



Please return the completed questionnaire to: Mr. J. Price Foster, 
Director, Criminal Justice Education Project, 1205 S. Adams Street, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY AND PRIVATE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION PROJECT 

State University System 
Division of Community Colleges 
Tallahassee J Florida 
904-599-5471 

Please complete the following questions as accurately and completely as 
possible. In cases where exact figures are not available, please furnish 
an approximate estimate, and indicate the answer as such. For questions that 
you feel do not apply to your particular program, please indicate this by 
marking NA in the appropriate answer space. Many of the questions are of 
a subjective nature, and your answers will be most important in providing 
our project with the philosophical framework from which your program was 
or is being directed. For colleges where more than one program in 
the area of criminal justice exists, please list responses separately for 
each degree level. 

Your cooperation in this effort is greatly appreciated. The' responses to this 
questionnaire will provide our project with the necessary information to 
assess most accurately the necessary educational response to the manpower 
needs in the field. 

History of Program 

1. When your degree program(s) in the area of criminal justice first began, 
where was is administratively housed? 



2. What was the status of the program(s) at this time? ^Department; 

Program; \ Other, specify. 

3. To what areas of criminal justice was the program directed? Please include 
the orientation of the coursework and the philosophical approach of the 
program. Include all degree levels when providing this response: 
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Current Status of Program 

4. What types of degree (s) is now offered by your program? 

; _; Other, specify. 

Master PhD 

5. What is the title(s) of the degree (s) now offered by your program? 
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6. 



Has the title of your program changed since its beginning? ^No; 

^Yes; if "Yes" what is the current title (s) of your program? 



7. Where is your program administratively housed? 



8. What is the current status of your program? Department; 



Program; Other, specify. 



9. Does your program include an internship or field placement? ^No; 

^Yes; If "Yes" what was the enrollment of your intern program 

for 1971-1972? Undergraduate; Graduate. 

If "No", briefly discuss any plans you might have to begin such a 
program. 



10. Describe the type of student you attempt to serve through your pro- 
gram(s); Please list each degree level separately, if applicable. 



11. For each degree level, what type of employment and at whac level, are 
your students prepared upon graduation from your program, to enter into; 
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12, For each degree level, what percentage of your students are part- time 
and what percentage are full-time? Please specify level of degree when 
giving response. 



13. For each degree level, what percentage of your students are in-service 
and what percentage are pre-service? 



14. What is your current enrollment at each degree level: 

FTE ' 

Bachelors Masters PHD Other 

Headcount: ^ 

Bachelors Masters PhD Other 

15. State the number of graduates from your program at the various degree 
levels for the 1971-1972 academic year: 

Bachelors Masters 



PhD Other 

16. How many full-time and part-time faculty members do you have teaching 
in your program? full-time; _part-time. 
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17. To what areas of criminal justice is your program currently directed? 
Please include orientation of coursework and philosophical approach of 
the program. Indicate any significant changes that have occurred since 
the beginning of the program. Please include all degree levels. 
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APPENDIX E 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION PROGRAM DIRECTORS 
1972-1973 

State University System, Division of Conununity Colleges, and 
Private Colleges and Universities 



ERIC 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM' DIRECTORS 1972-73 



STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 



William J. Bopp 
Director 

Criminal Justice Program 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton 

Eugene Czajkoski , DPA 
Chairman 

Department of Criminology 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee ■ 

Jefferson S. Duffy 
Coordinator 

Criminal Justice Program 
Florida Technological University 
Orlando 

Wayne Hanewicz 
Director 

Criminal Justice Program 
Florida International University) 
Miami 

W. Gary Howard, Ph.D 
Coordinator 

Public Safety and Contemporary Society 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola 

Mitchell Silverman, Ph.D 
Director 

Criminal Justice Program 
University of South Florida 
Tampa 

C. V. Smith, Ph.D 
Chairman 

Department of Sociology 
Florida A & M University 
Tallahassee 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



J . R, Anderson 

Law Enforcement/Police Science Program 
Okaloosa-Walton Junior College 
Niceville 

Jesse C, Barber, Ph.D 
Coordinator 

Police Science Program 
Polk Community College 
Winter Haven 

Warren R. Barnes 

Gulf Coast Community College 

Panama City 

Dale T. Beerbower 
Director 

Criminal Justice Education 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

William S. Brisbin 
Director 

Education Services/Police Administration Program 
Florida Ksys Community College 
Key West 

Phillip A. Byman 
Coordinator 

Police Science and Administration 
Hillsborough Community College 
Tampa 

James D. Carroll, Ph.D 
Coordinator 
Police Science 
Edison Junior College 
Fort Myers 

J. Pope Cheney 
Coordinator 

Criminal Justice Program 
Santa Fe Community College 
Gainesville 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(continued) 



Pete G. Choulas 
Director 

Center for Criminal Justice/Urban Studies 

Manatee Junior College 

Bradenton 

Daniel B. Duncan 
Director 

Department of Law Enforcement 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola 

Donald H. Farrens 
Dean 

Vocational-Technical Education 
Criminal Justice Program 
South Florida Junior College 
Avon Park 

Frederic L. Howell 
Dean 

Vocational-Technical Education 
Chipola Junior College 
Marianna 

W. Ken Katsaris 
Chairman 

Department of Criminal Justice 
Tallahassee Community College 
Tallahassee 

Ivan S. Lamb, Jr. 
Director 

Police Science and Corrections Program 
Lake City Community College 
Lake City 

A. E. Leonard 
Chairman 

Law Enforcement Department 
Daytona Beach Community College 
Daytona Beach 

John P. Linehan, Ph.D 
Coordinator 
Criminal Justice 
Seminole Junior College 
Sanford 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(continued) 



Mark McDermott 
Director 

Police Science Department 
Brevard Community College 
Cocoa 

J. F. McGowan 
Director 

Criminal Justice Institute 
Broward Cotnmunity College 
Ft, Lauderdale 

Robert L. Milke 
Chairman 

Police Science Department 
Valencia Coinraunity College 
Orlando 

Charles Morant, Ph.D 
Dean 

Acad emic Affairs 

Pasco-Hernando Community College 
Dade City 

D. L. Peterson 
Director 

Municipal Services/Criminal Justice Program 
Indian River Community College 
Fort Pierce 

C. E. Schildecker 
Director 

Department of Police Science and Criminology 

Miami-Dade Junior College 

Miami 

Paul M. S tames 
Director 

Vocational-Technical Edu'^ation 
Law Enforcement Technology Program 
St. Johns River Junior College 
Palatka 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(continued) 



Leonard Territo 
Chairman 

Department of Police Administration 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
St • Petersburg 

Lawrence D. Tuttle 
Chairman 

Law Enforcement Department 
Palm Beach Junior College 
Lake Worth 

James S . Walters 
Director 

Division of Applied Science 

Law Enforcement Technology Program 

Central Florida Community College 

Ocala 

Bruce L. Wragg 

Criminal Justice Program 

Lake Sumter Community College 

Leesburg 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Willis T. Dunn, Ph.D 
Chairman 

Law Enforcement Program 
University of Tampa 
Tampa 

Earl S , Grauer 
Director 

Continuing Education 
Saint Leo College 
St. Leo 

George Newland 

Department of Criminal Justice 
Florida Memorial College 
Opalocka 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
(continued) 



Dan Riva, Ph.D 

Central Florida School for Continuing Studies 
Rollins College 
Winter Park 

John 0, Truitt 
Director 

Criminal Justice Continuing Education 

Biscayne College 

Miami 
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